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Just Published LANGUAGE LESSONS AND GRAMMAR MOST 
HAPPILY COPIBINED. 


American Literature Sheldon’s Language Series. 


By M. C Watkins. Latest addition to the Liter- Lai 
ature Primer Series. 18 mo. Flexible cloth, 35 cents| The whole series in two books now ready. 


1. Sheldon’s Primary Language Lessons, 38 cents. 
The first school book published to present an|2. Sheldon’s Advanced Language Lessons, 62 cents. 
(Grammar and Composition.) 
adequate account of American literature, separately 
This series of two books is designed to form a complete common 
from English or other literatures, and adapted to | schoo! course in Language and Grammar. 
In preparing the series the following thoughts have been kept in 
. ‘ ‘ mind: 
the comprehension of pupils in elementary schools. 1. That the object of the study of Language and Grammar is the 
cutivation of an ability to speak and write correctly, and not the acquisi- 
> 3c 1efiy ; . » % : . fam, | tion of mere formal rules and technicali.ies. 
The story 1S told briefly and clearly In simple, fami- 2. That this object can be best attained by encouraging the pupil to 
‘ ; . ; ‘ think for himself and to express his thoughts in imitation of correct and 
liar language. It is an interesting, practical text-| elegant models. 
. 3. That technical terms and formal rules should be used but spar- 
ingly with young pupils. 
The Primary Book provides sufficient material for two or three years 
’ ’ of study. In addition to inductive oral work it includes exercises in 
the study of American literature easy and attractive | Written composition. At the end of the book will be found Review Exer- 
’ | cises, which will fix in the minds of the pupils in definite grammatical form 
A 2 px ’ - ° | that which they have been learning through the entire book on the lan- 
and lighten the task of instructors in forming and guage lesson plan. This is a very important feature, and one which has 
not heretofore been attempted. _ 
directing the literary tastes of voung people. __ The Advanced Book, following the same sound pedagogical prin- 
5 / / s ciples, continues and broadens the work begun in the Primary Lessons. 
The method is still inductive, and the mind of the pupil is never over- 
id on receipt 2; ’ : : .|Whelmed by an enormous mass of undigested technicalities. A brief 
tion ye or hl se A hr Special terms for introduc | history of the origin and growth of the English language is added. 


book, handy in form and low in price. It will make 








Sample copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | SHELDON & COMPANY 
| 9 
New York. Cincinnati. Chicago. Boston. Atlanta, Portland, Ore. | NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


- 
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; THREE NEW VOLUMES. 
: AMERICAN WRITERS OF TO-DAY. 
7 


By HENRY C. VEDDER. 1I2mo. Cloth. 326 pp. $1.50. 


A critical and charmingly written review of nineteen contemporary authors (Howells, Stedman, Warner, Cable, Eggleston, etc.) 
and their work, showing individual features and general characteristics; with interesting biographical data. A delightful and 
valuable book for all students and lovers of American literature. 


CHOICE ENGLISH LYRICS. 


Selected and Arranged by JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth. 368 pp. $1.00; introductory price to schools,72 cents. 


This fourth volume in the Select English Classic Series contains 239 selections of the choicest lyrical poetry under such heads 
as Songs of Nature, Ballads, Lyrics of Love, Songs of Battle, Lyrics of Life, &c. With its copious Notes, literary, biographical and 
historical, its full indexes, etc., the book forms a most attractive addition to the library of the student or the general reader. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. . 


Edited, with notes, by Homer B. Sprague, A.M., Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, frontispiece, 224 pp, 55c.; introductory price to schools, 48 cts, 

This edition of the famous classic is designed for teachers and students, and has features of special value. Its notes give the 
results of latest researches and the opinions of various commentators. It has a chronological table of Scott’s life and work, 
suggested topics for essays, maps, etc. A fine likeness of Scott appears as a frontispiece. 





Send for catalogues and circulars descriptive of these and our other educational publicatiozs, 
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Aaaaston. BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
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Awarded Eleven Medals at Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus. 


Fine Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, 
Balances, Weights, and Platinum. 


RICHARDS & CO. Limited. 
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108 Lake Street. 
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Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 
» IMPORTERS 
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The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 
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Musica), far sounding, and higbly satis 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 


WESF Trot, hr. “Ts2e° 
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ae . . 9° aoe 9° 7 . 
Criterion”’ and **Parabolon”’ Projection Lanterns. 
** Criterion ’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 
These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime 
Light, or Electric Light may be used interchangeably. Scientific 
Attachments interchangeable with View Front. 
Send for catalogue. 


J. B. COLT & CO., 
16 Beekman St., New York, 189 LaSalle St., Chicago, 


KEUFFEL & ESSER C0., 


127 Fulton and 42 Ann Street, NEW YORK. 


-. } 111 Madison Street, Chicago. 
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Smooth Permanent 
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Write for 


Keuffel & Esser Co’s Catalogue of 1895. 


(26th Edition.) 


For Freebasd Drawing. 
Maps, Mask Charts, 
Picteres, Exe 


Packed 5 and Io ina 
box for 5 and Io cents, 


ni | FRANKLIN MFG. CO., 


“wow e |) Franklin Mfg. Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Enlarged by over too pages, the most complete 
and reliable catalogue, representing the largest and 
most complete stock in this line. 




















ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER & AMEND, Physical and Chemical 


_ 205-211 Third Ave., APPARATUS. 
\ NEW YORK. , — 
Microscopes, 


Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns. 
Special Instruments of Precision 


WALMSLEY, FULLER & CO.. 


134-136 WaBASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 
Only Complete Science Factory in the West. 
















Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara | 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 
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Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 
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—  DUSTRIAL and . 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 
15-17 Eliot St 


Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price Chandler & Barber, OSTON. 
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value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 





upon request. 


FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!!! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘assignment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
prices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 


This ‘‘ REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue o#/y until our stock is reduced to the 
desired amount. We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 

Possible purchasers should communicate with us ¢medtately and secure circular No. 
620 just issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /ree to science teachers 





| Investigate the QUEEN “ ELECTRIC CANDLE” for Projection Lanterns, | 





Numerous Wortp’s Farr AWARDS, 


QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
NEW YORK Office: 116 Fulton St. 








IT IS VERY PLEASING 


FOR CLASSES IN 
HIGH SCHOOL—SEMINARY—COLLEGE 


TO HAVE EMBLEMATIC 
Class-Pin—Ring or Button. 


Write to me for designs, giving full particulars. 


SILVER FLAG-PINS AND BUTTONS 


It is also Very Pleasing for Meritorious Students to 
have a Handsome Medal from Teacher or Faculty. 
I have catalogues of designs. 


E,. R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. 





IN SEASON. 





GIBSON’S 


HART HISTORY «CIVIL WAR 


By J. W. GIBSON, 


Soldier through the entire w:r and now a prominent lllinois teacher. 
The events of the period from 1861 to 1865 were so stupendous that our school histories can afford 
the space merely to touch the most important events. This book is supplemental to all U.S. Histories. It 
isinvaluable in teaching the Civil War. 


Its 18 chart maps show at a glance the movements of the Union Armies for 
each year. 


Each year is treated separately and the beginning and close shown by shaded maps, It should 
be in your library. Sample to any teacher, 60 cts. 


DO YOU UNDERSTAND PERCENTAGE? 


If not, would you like a book that will make it possible for you to teach poe and others. We have 
it: Giffin’s Manual on Percentage. Only, 25 cents, sent to any address, 


Walks Abroad and 
Talks About Them. 


By WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH, 
Author of * Evolution of Dodd.” 

Smith is an educator who Walks and Talks about School Work and School Ways, but not in the School 
Master fashion. This book is full of Anecdote and Humor, and best of all good sense that appeals to 
teachers, He is a keen writer and his books are bound to make impressions, 

Price, 30 cents, paper. 50 cents, cloth. 
Speakers, Dialogues. Dri'ls, Reward and Picture Cards, all in 
stock in great variety. Send for Catalogue. 


A. FLANAGAN, Chicago. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD STENCILS, 


THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 
We have about 500, including 
Maps, Natural History Charts, Language Lessons, Portraits, 
Fruits and Flowers, Physiology Charts, Animals, Bor- 
ders, Rolls of Honor, and many others. 
About oo are entirely new. A large reduction for quantities. All our designs are 
carefully drawn, well perforated, and of a high degree of artistic merit. 


[F" A sample map of South America and a design suitable for a language or 
drawing lesson will be mailed postpaid with a complete catalogue for 10 cents. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York 











NORMAL SCHOOL FOR SALE. 


A BIG BARGAIN.—I have had placed in my 
hands for sale a fine piece of school property. Ele- 
gant building and equipment throughout for con- 
ducting a Normal and Besiness College. Well ad- 
vertised, (Good attendance, The best of reasons for 
ommne- It can be had now for zbout one-fourth 
actual cost. 


A. N. PALMER, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
$6.00 


KODAKS to $100.00. 


The lightest and most practical cameras for hand 
or tripod use. An illustrated manual, free with 
every Kodak, tells how to develop and print the 
pictures, 


Eastman Kodak Company, 


Send for Rochester, 
Catalouge. N. 








Kellogy’s Busy Work Cards. 


New! Novel! Educational ! 


These cards are not designed merely to pass away 
time. Every occupation has an educational value. 
There are 12 cards, each about 4x7} inches in size. 
On one side of each card is a lesson in penmanship, 
with a rule concerring the formation of some letter; 
a lesson in punctuation and capitalization; and a 
mctto, such as, **I must not be envious,” I must do 
my work neatly,”’ which the child is to learn and 
write ; while about the margin is the correct form of 
each capital and small letter. On the other side is a 
picture and a language lesson, a number lesson and 
a drawing lesson. On every card are nine rules for 
punctuation and capitalization. 

These cards are absolutely mew tn flan. There 
is nothing like them published. Full directions for 
work are on every card, Children will be delighted 
with them. Price, {§¢., postpaid. Schools should 
have enough of these cards to supply every pupil in 
all primary classes. We make the price very low to 
make this easy. 

One dczen sets, or more, 1 cents each; 100 sets, 
10 cents each. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 


LABOR | any amount | TESTED 
SAVING of practice in | VEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
tractions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 2 ir 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


THE NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


SUPPLIES BEST TEACHERS 
FOR ALL POSITIONS. 





If you desire an efficient assistant, a normal or 
college graduate, a special teacher of any kind, 
or know where a teacher is wanted write at once 
to the manager; or telegraph him, bis expense. 
Perhaps you would accept a better position. 
When In Y. city, please call. Telephone num 
ber is 1280 18th street. H. 8. KerLoee, Manager 


61 East Ninth 8t., New York. 
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DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 
yg eats EducationalF oundations 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


$1.00 a Year ? 
. COAS ‘AND CHOCOLATES This is a cacnine se ver A * 
eo h ho desi rofessiona 
MHEST AWARDS | Svanconens Tonic 
: 1 For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Industrial and Food iQur Times festora, 
4 EXPOSITIONS 30 cents a Year. : 
MN Europe and America. The ideal paper of current events) Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


+ 5a carefully edited for the school- E 
Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- room, Clubs of two or more 25Ca| is without exception the Best 


4 a A lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 













Their delicious BREAKE AST to ocoA, i wabacely each. | Remedy for relieving Mental 
jure and solu and costs less than one Rea © ac = a 
. oie Its circulation bas doubled dur- | ang Nervous Exhaustion and 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. ing the last year. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. | F. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. Where the system -has become 
‘debilitated by disease, it acts 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, as a general tonic and vitalizer, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, affording sustenance to both 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. __ Pain and body, 


His Celebrated Numbers Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia. 
303, 404 604 E.F., 351 601 E.F., 170, Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
’ ’ a oe 9 FF. 


? |and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 

and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. end general deranquenent of the covsbell 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 |and nervous systems, causing debility and 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. | exhaustion.” 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 











Descriptive pamphlet free. 


An Ideal [lusic Reader in Chart Form. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1 


Adopted for exclusive use in New York Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
City used in every city in Minnesota. 



































[THE BEST CHART FOR Cee. Reema ADAPTED TO PRIMARY WORK: 
——, — 4} ___5- 
THE IDEAL music (HART! [7 AHE-IDEAL-MUSTO-o 1A 
FOR PRIMARY scHooLs.| “7 J.M. OLCOTT 
a | * $0 REIN GRADED THAT Ect SUUEEDING ExER EXERCISE $2 ————_ 
meme eam—e=\ —o lee E SUNG at S1GHT.>~ W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
—__——"™™ | mELoDIES PLEASING, A» ATTRACTIVE MO{f EXCELLENT MUSICALLY AND i i and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
SEND FOR TESTIMONIAIS AND SPECIMEN PAGES. IDEAL Pus.Co. 643 ST.ANTHONY AVE.ST.PAUL.MINN. 9 West 14th St., New York : 
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SUPPLIES. a yoo A harvest of improvements — 





- : - | Platen Finge heel, F hac, 
ee ee ee coe ns ns mae 
Correspondence solicited. Write for PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., . : 


Samples and Prices. 56 Reape Srreer, New York. 


Remington “Typewriter. 


The New Many Notable Improvements, 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Model Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
No. Lighter and Wider Carriage. 
Uniform and Easy Touch, 
Economical Ribbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed. | 
And Many Other Useful and Goaventent ' =. 


ports, and other features. 











|'You must 

use the 

New No. 4 
Caligraph 

- | Typewriter 
for best work. 















Devices. A special circular about this lat- 
Matchless Construction Unequaled Durability, ‘Unrivaled Speed. | est success in typewriters is free. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | _ American Writing Machine Co., 

ihnas neg ce | 237 Broadway, New York. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 
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The Two Lines of Thought. 


There is a mental tendency to unity. The word 
“tendency” does not explain the cause, it is the term 
selected to explain a fact. 

The senses pour in a vast quantity of materials upon 
the mind ; the eye brings in representatives of forms 
and colors ; the ear those of sound; the tongue those 
of taste ; the hand those of surface and resistance. A 
sorting operation ensues or the mind would be over- 
whelmed ; the deluge of sense percepts often benumb 
the mental powers. The child from the country carried 
through the principal Street, and the shops and the 
museums of the city is battered with sensations ; it 
merely obtains sense-percepts and does not arrange 
them. The Indians that come from the plains and pass 
through the above described experience, the traveler in 
Europe that accompanies an excursion and sees new ob- 
jects day after day has no mental power left to arrange 
his percepts. 

But ordinarily the mind does sort over and arrange 
its sense-percepts ; asa child having a box of stones 
given him will put the yellow ones by themselves, or the 
flat ones, or the round ones, so the mind pursues a plan 
of arrangement with its sensations. In the first place, 
all the sense-percepts coming from one object are 
united—as all the letters a parent might receive from 
one child are put in one package, as all the books se- 
lected for one pupil the teacher might tie together. 
An orange gives sense-percepts of yellow and spheri- 
city to the eye, of fragrance to the nose, of peculiar juic- 
iness to the tongue; these all unite in one thing—a 
concept; as it is a concept arising through and from 
sensations it may be properly termed a sense concept, 

Let us pause a moment here. The concept of the 
orange before me is composed of several things arising 
through the senses, but these have been unified, consol- 
idated. I may recur to the yellowness, the fragrance, or 
the sphericity if I choose, but if I do I must either take 
them away from the concept, separate them from the 
unity that has been effected, or turn to the orange and 
get them again through new sensations. ‘This leads me 
to see that the concept of the orange stands in the 
mind, is an individual thing, for a short time at least. 
The several sensatioas that crowded in as soon as the 
orange was laid before me have passed out of their in- 
dividual states and a concept, a complex affair, a unity 
of several things, has resulted. 

We know that the individual concept of the orange 
does not stand by itself. I compare this one with the 


one I had yesterday, or at some other time ; I compare 
it with my idea of an orange and conclude it is better 
or larger or yellower or sweeter. This is what is 
termed thinking. A thought arises from dealing with a 
concept. I see an orange for the first time and get a 
sense-concept ; I*see several, [ use a mental process 
on the sense-concept and find I have something differ- 
ent from any one of the oranges, and yet like all of 
them ; I have an sdea of an orange, as we say, I -have 
thought; 1 have obtained by thinking a general concept ; 
it represents all the oranges. How did I getit? What 
did I do? 

Evidently I compared the sense-concepts of all the 
oranges and noted their likeness and their difference. 
Then I must have analyzed these sense-concept» and 
perceived the common elements of yellowness, spheric- 
ity, fragrance, etc. I must have taken up the element 
of yellowness, that of sphericity, that of fragrance by 
itself—as we say, abstracted each. I must have joined 
common elements so as to get the general concept. 
This shows the ground traversed in thinking of the 
orange when a general concept resulted. There was 
comparisoa, analysis, abstraction, and synthesis, This 
kind of thinking is done by all, by animals as well as 
human beings. It is primary or foundation thinking ; 
it is automatic also. Show a person a new fruit; show 
him several and he forms, whether he tries or not, a 
general concept. 

INDUCTION. 


In thinking I obtain a judgment ; to think and to judge 
are not just the same—thinking 1s a general term ; by 
thinking a judgment results. The mind does not stop 
with general judgments, such as “‘ These oranges are 
yellow.” The desire fora mental unity proposes further 
mental action; the mind unifies its judgments by rea 
soning upon them ; reasoning is a higher kind of think- 
ing than conception. Conception gave “ These oranges 
are yellow ;” reasoning gives “ Oranges are yellow, a 
still higher step. This is a power to pass from facts 
obtained by observation on known objects to objects of 
the same kind everywhere ; the mind sees a reason for 
concluding that “all oranges are yellow.” This reason- 
ing process when it goes from particular facts to gen- 
eral facts is called induction. 

The teacher in the primary school deals with children 
who are learning by induction ; that is the mental power 
that characterizes them at this stage. First, they must 
have objects on which to exercise their inductive 
powers ; the world around them furnishes these and they 
must not be withheld. They drop the spoon, it makes 
a noise ; this induces the belief that it will make a noise 
if dropped again ; it is tried ; the result is noted. The 
reason now suggests that all spoons will make a noise 
if dropped. Thus, thousands of experiments are tried, 
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and thus not only is information gained in the form of 
general truths, but the reason is employed and thus 
trained. 

The pupil goes to the primary school (as he does to 
the kindergarten) to employ his observing and inductive 
powers ; and if he is made to read and to spell instead 
a great wrong is done. What shall be done to train 
these powers? This is the question to be asked of the 
ptimary teacher and not whether Cairo is on the right 
or left bank of the Nile. The mother puts things into 
the hand of the child and lets it try experiments; she 
knows it will go on to make inductions; she sees it is 
tired and fretful ; she knows it has made all the exper- 
iments possible with the things and gives new ones. 
The child observes its parents and comes to the conclu- 
sion that when the mother is cross it is not best to ask 
certain favors. It observes that after prayer there is 
solemnity. Thus it reaches moral and religious conclu- 
sions, 

In the school the child is the same being he was at 
home; now itis supposed that the teacher will exercise 
him with skill in the inductions appropriate for his age. 

She must put ¢Aéngs into his hand as his mother did ; 
but it is not appropriate he should have a spoon to 
thump with. He will have tools, a knife, a pencil, a 
pair of scissors, a paint box, clay, needles and thread, 
etc. 

She must continue the observations he begun upon 
the earth; the plants, the animals, the weather, the 
clouds, the sun, the moon, and stars will furnish bound- 
less opportunities for his inductive powers. This tree 
had leaves, flowers, and then fruit.—that tree the same ; 
this must be the course with all trees. To observe this 
is one thing ; to be to!d it is another; there is a stage 
coming later on when telling (a proper amount of it) 
will be appropriate. 

She must continue to have him observe people. The 
narrow field of the home is now enlarged. A child 
strikes another, he shows pain; the induction will be 
that striking should not be indulged in. The weaver 
makes cloth ; we need cloth ; the induction is concern- 
ing the importance of the laborer. 

She must continue to have him study Aimse/f. He 

eats cake and feels dull ; he wets his feet and hasacold; 
he is unkind and is neglected ; these are but a few of 
the many opportunities that will afford him an occasion 
for induction. The office of the teacher will be to aid 
in showing a connection between one thing as cause and 
another as effect. 
_ She will continue to have him make moral or ethical 
inductions. He strikes and unhappiness results ; he 
gives fruit or a flower and there is happiness, he de- 
ceives and there is distrust; he is lazy and he is 
blamed. He is led to conclude that a certain course of 
conduct is better than another. 

The point to be kept in mind is, that the young pupil 
must have opportunities to make his own observations 
and his own inductions. Lest it might not be clear it 
may be said that there are things not improper to tell 
children ; to tell that the snow is made of crystals when 
it can be shown ; that a flower is composed of four sets 
of organs ; that fruits have seeds, and to cause them to 
gain knowledge second hand when they may be original 
discoveries is very bad pedogogical practice. 


DEDUCTION. 


The general concept, “ Orange,” bas been reached 
by a uniting process; further unification by thinking 
gives the general inductive thought or judgment, all 
Oranges are yellow. The mind proceeds to examine 
these general inductive judgments and separate them. 
I have an object that I suppose to be glass, let it be a 
goblet ; it slips from my hand and falls on the marble 
hearth and is not broken. I deduce from this that it is 
not glass. This is said to be the process: by induction 
I have arrived at the general judgment; all glass is 
brittle ; this is not brittle ; therefore it is not glass. In 
this, as in induction, there was observation, but a general 
judgment preceded the observation in the deduction. 
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This is not glass. The mind reasons on the new obser- 
vation (minor premise) and on the general judgment 
(major premise)—two things and thereby reaches a 
conclusion, 

As the mind is either inducing or deducing to gain 
knowledge it is important that the teacher is prepared 
to guide the process intelligently. The connection be- 
tween the two mental processes is very close. It must 
not be supposed that at some age, as ten years, the ana- 
lytical only prevails. A young child deduces as well as 
an older one, but the main process of thought in the 
young child is induction because the observations must 
be united. 

Deduction is the same as inference. The Indian saw 
a man’s track in the earth and the toes pointed out; 
he inferred or deduced that a white man had passed 
that way. The wind blows from the south and I infer 
that it will rain—I have laid up in my memory the judg- 
ment, south winds bring rain. ‘The dog snarls and I has- 
ten away ; I deduce or infer that he is likely to bite; I 
have the judgment in my memory that snarling dogs will 
bite. The matter is usually stated in this way to exem- 
plify reasoning : Snarling dogs will bite ; this dog snarls ; 
therefore he will bite. The teacher comes in with a 
frown ; the pupil infers he is more likely to punish his 
misdeeds. The pupil holds his book before his face ; 
the teacher infers he is whispering. 

There is more in thinking and reasoning than simply 
hitching thought to thought or splitting thoughts into 
their elements. The intuitive power oversees these 
processes, but a discussion of these higher powers is 
appropriately reserved to another time and place. 


¥ ; 
The Common Schools. 


(Dr. Felix Adler spoke on ‘*‘ The Public Schools,” Sunday, January 13, 
before the New York Society for Ethical Culture. In his address, part of 
which is here printed, he strongly condemned drawing ciass lines in the 
education of children and the niggardliness in the financial support given 
to the public school system. Much of his talk refers directly to New York 
city, but nearly all of it is applicable almost everywhere in the country.) 


The question which more than any other concerns our 
school system is the segregation of classes. Why this 
segregation? The parent says: “I owe it to my chil- 
dren to place them in the bestenvironment. Childhood 
is plastic, quick to take impressions which last. It ismy 
duty to shield my children from vulgarity and vicious- 
ness.”” The argument is based upon the singular as- 
sumption that wealth and civilization, poverty and bar- 
barism, are synonomous terms. People will not send 
their children to the public schools because they fear 
the influence of the tenement-house. 

Take the most obvious evil, the untidiness of the 
children. This doesn’t exist in many of the districts of 
the city. And in the worst parts it need not exist at all. 
In the poorest districts bathing facilities should be con- 
nected with each school, and clothing should be had for 
the asking. Then there is the fear of contagion, of dis- 
ease. That cannot be avoided, but can be minimized. 
There ought to be an official physician connected with 
each school. Then comes the fear of moral contagion, 
of vulgar speech and vicious habits. This can be guarded 
against by rigorous elimination of tainted elements, 
which can easily be discovered by watchfulness on the 
part of the principals and teachers. 

I warn you that you are mistaken if you think that 
this danger exists only in the public schools, The dan- 
ger is as great in the private schools, but it is not so 
apparent and is more insidious. You mistake if you 
think that the schools of the rich are more refined. If 
you mean that they offer advantages for climbing higher 
up on what is called the social ladder, I grant it. But 
if you mean the right environment, I cannot see why 
class schools should be chosen. Class schools of any 
kind are wrong. Schools for the wealthy are bad; 
Schools for the poor are bad. I believe in the.com- 
mingling of classes, See how corrupt the aristocracy 
becomes when it loses contact with the social body! 
There is danger to the poor from contact with the rich. 
The pampered, self-indulgent children talk of pleasures 
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utterly unsuited to their years, and set up money as the 
om standard, and excite envy, cupidity, and foolish 
pride. 

Some risk we must take. It cannot be avoided. It 
is necessary for moral development, just as children 
must go out into the storm to harden their constitutions. 
The commingling of the classes teaches a great moral 
lesson, the brotherhood of man, and nowhere can this 
be learned so well as in the public schools, where poor 
and rich sit side by side. 

Schools are not what they should be. But what ails 
them? Are there any officials upon whom we can throw 
the blame? No. The truth is that it is we who are 
neglectful, and culpably so. We have drifted into false 
ideas. We wanta larger measure of public spirit; a 
greater willingness to make sacrifices to serve the pub- 
lic interest. 

Our schools should be taken out of politics. They 
are so ostensibly, but not in fact. The appointing of 
teachers should be taken from the trustees. It results 
in abuses. Teachers are appointed for personal reasons, 
and not for fitness. The management of the schools 
should be in the hands of experts instead of laymen. 

There should be a council of education—an advisory 
council, like the Educational Senate in France. This 
should consist of men eminent in science, letters, and 
art. They will hold up the standard to which the 
schools and the teachers shall be expected to conform, 
leaving the method to men of the craft. 

There should be a separate high school for girls, sep- 
arate from the normal school, and the latter should be 
converted into a true professional school which will 
graduate teachers far more fitted for their work. This 
brings in the matter of expenditure. It is difficult to 
appreciate the narrow and culpable economy that has 
been practiced. 

A commissioner and the superintendent of public 
buildings have found school-rooms so dark that the gas 
had t be lighted all day long. They have found dark 
stairs and foul closets. 

This city has written upon its banner “ Compulsory 
Education.” The children come trooping in, in some 
districts, and the city thrusts them into dark rooms to 
become blind, exposes them to foul effluvia that sickens 
and thrusts thousands into the streets. It says to the 
children: “You must be educated,” and when the 
children come it says: ‘Go out into the streets and 
get your education there.” 

If taxes were paid as they ought to be, if men did not 
shirk the burden, there would be money enough and to 
spare. I believe that we should spend with lavishness 
and splendor upon our public institutions. We should 
have ample schools with ample play-grounds. We 
should have means available to fill our schools with 
beauty—flowering plants in the halls, reproductions of 
great masters in the class-rooms. We should pay sala- 
ries which would attract the best talent. If we had 
spent less money on private luxury and more on our 
schools—if we had made them what they should be—- 
what a difference there would be! Whata magnificent, 
what a blessed city we should have ! 


¥ 


Lessons in Cleanliness. 


By W. W. BaRNETT. 
THE SCHOOL YARD. 


Once upon a time there were no barrels in the yard 
of school, save one which was in the basement. 
Each day the boys threw upon the yard paper wrap- 
pers of their lunches, scraps of meat, potatoes, whole 
biscuits, and enough light bread to make several loaves, 
The janitor went out after each recess with a bucket 
and gathered up most of the rejected food; but left 
much of the paper in the yard. It was, indeed, not 
‘‘lovely to behold.” Such was the condition of the 
girls’ yard also. 

The first thing done, to change this state of affairs, 
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was to have six barrels put at convenient places in the 
yard. The boys were told in the rooms that barrels 
had been placed there to be used for the remains of 
their lunches. But still the yard was not kept clean. 
Only a few of the boys used the barrels, the others did 
not. It was concluded that the only way to get the 
yard clean was to have it cleaned and see that every 
boy did his part toward keeping it that way. The teach- 
er in charge did not eat his dinner, for three weeks, 
till all the boys were through eating each day. This 
gave himan opportunity to catch the boy in the act of 
throwing scraps on the yard. He insisted on having 
the paper and every piece of bread and meat picked up. 
Boys who, from carelessness or disobedience, continued 
to violate the rule, were reminded that even the buzzards 
clean up; in fact, that the buzzard makes it his business 
to clean up, and boys ought at least to be as clean as 
he. Instruction was mixed in with persistence in 
supervision. Asa result the yard was finally gotten so 
clean that not a piece of paper as large as a nickel, re- 
mained to recall the departed glory. 

These are the lessons learned: Habits are fixed 
only by continuously doing the same thing, or by 
continuous repetition of an act. A principal is a 
good executive officer when he comes not only to 
agree to the maxim of Miles Standish—* When you 
want a thing well done you must do it yourself, 
not leave it to others,” but goes farther than Miles 
did, by acting according to the doctrine. But higher 
even than this, these boys formed habits which will 
make them decent citizens. The school performed its 
function for the civilization of the race. The building 
was kept free from chalk and pencil marks; seldom was 
a chalk mark seen on this building. The formation of 
this habit of preservation will save the public buildings 
from that species of vandalism so commonly seen at all 
public buildings in this entire country. The motto of 
the school was from the day of its dedication, “ No van- 
dalism; no hoodlumism,”’ 

The girls were taken into the boys’ yard to see how 
it was being kept, and the contrast made the girls 
ashamed. They went back and did better, but the 
women teachers did not cause them to pick up every 
scrap, and the girls did not do so well. The yards 
should be closely supervised. Here the principal 
learned another lesson that he must see that teachers 
do their duty in this respect. Of course this does not 
mean that he became dictatorial to the teachers, but 
that he firmly but kindly insisted upon closer supervi- 
sion on the part of the teachers. 

Keeping the yard clean had a good effect upon keep- 
ing the inside of the building clean. Teachers looked 
after the desks and insisted that pupils should not have 
ink or scratches on them. The books were looked 
to, something that in modern days is becoming obso- 
lete. Teachers kept their own desks neater, and in 
better order, A blank form containing all the points 
which should be considered daily with reference to 
neatness, was kept by the teachers. 

The janitor was asked to dust the blinds, the chalk 
troughs, the radiators, the desks, the stairways, and 
teachers kept a record. When he failed to do his duty 
he was notified. The necessity of seeing that the jani- 
tor did what he was told was fully realized. Not only 
was he required to dust well, but the outside steps 
were swept twice a day. The floors were washed once 
a month, not mopped but washed. Unless looked after 
closely the cloakrooms became the rendezvous for dirt, 
paper, maps, and various other articles. Piles of dirt 
collect under the radiators and unless looked after by 
the principal this state continues. Paper and pencil 
trimmings used to lie scattered around the waste- 
baskets like bleaching bones in a bone-yard. Unceas- 
ing vigilance was the price paid for cleanliness, Even 
the library looked as if it had not a friend in the world; 
it was put in order and one of the teachers made custo- 
dian. 

Attending to such details as these makes one careful, 
makes him a better instructor, develops his executive 
ability, which is one of the most essential elements in 
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the character ofa principal. So, also, it helps one to be- 
come a better scholar by making him aclose observer. 
George Eliot says in Romola, *.\ knowledge of minutiz 
is the soul of scholarship.” So, attention to the minu- 
tie of school duties is the soul of efficiency in a school 
principal. 

Houston, Texas. 


Po 
Change in the Educational Attitude. 


By Amos M. KELLOGG. 


(A paper read before the New York state normal college at the fiftieth 
anniversary of the New York state normal school, June, 1894.) 

A hundred years almost have elapsed since an experi- 
ment was undertaken in Stanz, Switzerland, by an en- 
thusiastic humanitarian, that has profoundly affected the 
whole enlightened world. There seems to be no reason 
why it succeeded, except that Pestalozzi had struck the 
foundation truths of education ; the “ Harry Oddity of 
Foolsboro,” as his school companions called him, there 
appeared asa genius in the neglected department of hu- 
man endeavor, and his school-house became an intellec- 
tual laboratory, where the problems of the mental and 
moral development of children were at last shown to be 
capable of solution. 

The war that had occurred in Switzerland left, in the 
year 1792, many homeiess children wandering about the 
country. An orphanage was founded at Stanz and Henry 
Pestalozzi was placed at its head by his earnest solicit- 
ation. No record exists that he was to draw any sal- 
ary. He had neither books, school materials, nor assist- 
ants ; nor was hea practical teacher. But he -had ob- 
served and studied the child himself; the conclusions 
he had come to concerning education were founded, 
where all true science is, in a study of nature. 

Pestalozzi entered on his work and actually evolved 
an educational system that turned the world from the 
well worn grooves in which it was running. This man 
was dedicated to the good of humanity : he had a sin- 
gle eye and this gave him power to perceive the foun- 
dation truth that had hitherto been unnoticed in the in- 
struction of children. That truth is that education ts an 
organic process ; not a compound made asa wall is made 
with little stones and big stones fromaill sorts of quarries, 
bound together with mortar. As a plant takes the 
chemical elements in the soil and organizes them into 
a structure and finally crowns it with a flower so beauti- 
ful that Jesus himself paused and called attention to its 
loveliness, so Pestalozzi felt that the mind to be educated 
must Organize appropriate knowledge to form an intel- 
lectual and moral structure. His efforts at Stanz were 
to find methods to realize this idea; he did realize it 
and the world admitted it. 

The wide attention which this experiment attracted 
at the time surprises us who read the story. It was an 
exciting time in Europe. The French Revolution was 
just over. Napoleon was the chief actor on the stage, 
and yet the school-rooms at Stanz were crowded with 
distinguished visitors. It may be said that despite the 
horrible wars that shook Europe like an earthquake, and 
that were only ended when Napoleon was landed on St. 
Helena, the event of that era was the experiment going 
on in the school-rooms of Stanz and Burgdorf. This 
country was busy with laving its constitutional founda- 
tions: the death of Washington, the settlement of the 
public debt, the war with England, prevented consider- 
ation of improvements upon the rcutine pursued in the 
schools at that time. Germany sent teachers to learn 
the method pursued by Pestalozzi and thus attained that 
high educational rank she maintains to this day. Eng- 
land followed next, and noted schools were established, 
and then France. It was not until afterthe close of the 
school in 1825, that the news of discoveries made by 
the Swiss schoolmaster was brought to this country and 
aroused attention. It affected the country like an in- 


tellectual tidal wave; New England was especially 
moved. Horace Mann became the expounder of the new 
faith—the St. Paul of Pestalozzianism. Of course the 
intense humanitarianism exhibited by Pestalozzi and his 
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followers would be reflected in America. 

The feeling at the bottom here was the same that pos- 
sessed them as they labored among the orphans in Stanz 
and Burgdorf. Hence the addresses of the earnest 
propagators of the Pestalozzian faith concerned the 
moral righteousness of the development of children. 
They appealed to the sentiment of benevolence in the 
universal human heart. The educational meetings held 
in those early days, were as earnest as those held by the 
disciples of Wesley. A half century after the foundation 
principle had been announced by Pestalozzi, New Eng- 
land, prompted by Horace Mann, entered upon an edu- 
cational effort she has never turned back from nor way- 
ered in. 

Looking back over the century we see it may be div- 
ided roughly into four periods. First the period of the 
working out by Pestalozzi of his idea at Stanz and Burg- 
dorf—covering twenty-five years. During this time the 
Germans were introducing the new methods into their 
schools with indefatigable earnestness ; second, the pe- 
riod when the impact of the new ideas was felt in, and 
was rousing up the American world,—another space of 
twenty-five years—in the latter part of this period the 
interest had risen to such a point that normal schools 
were founded in Massachusetts and New York. Third, 
a period mainly of expansion where the imported ideas 
were stil] the main influence. Fourth, the present pe- 
riod extending from about 1875 to the end of the century, 
in which education is being investigated in somewhat 
of a scientific spirit. During this last period the edu- 
cational literature that has sprung up marks the period 
and makes it distinct from any other. 

David P. Page’s wonderful book was the first fruit on 
the American Pestalozzian tree. It was so written that 
it could not but be read ; its perusal could not but arouse 
the desire to know more. It is not that he wrote a book 
that one more reason exists that his memory is precious 
to us ; it isthat he wrote ¢4e book of thetimes. Noone 
but a man saturated with the new ideas could have done 
this, and not he unless he had the marvelous power of 
expression possessed by Mr. Page. His “ Theory and 
Practice of Teaching” has all the marks of the work of a 
genius, and is so generally recognized. It can be read 
and is read as aromance. It made then and has con- 
tinually made converts to a consideration of education 
as the highest and noblest occupation that the world has 
to offer. 

It is a charge that is often brought against the teach- 
ing profession—if a term may be used in advance of its 
rightful application—that the teacher is satisfied to be 
merely a hearer of lessons—a sort ot reciting post ; only 
aiming to deposit certain scraps of knowledge in the 
memory. This class abounded and super-abounded ; 
there was a time when there were none but such men. 
But truth has this marked feature—those that possess it 
feel its precious nature and desire others to possess it 
also. Looking back fifty years we see most schools were 
officered by teachers who absolutely knew nothing about 
education except as a routine. The art of arts then was 
to govern the school ; the art of teaching had not then 
been discovered. 

The past has laid a heavy and obstructing hand on 
teaching. Tradition declared that the only thing needed 
by the teacher was a small quantity of knowledge and a 
large ability to keep children quiet. The founding of 
normal schools was a challenge to this old time doctrine. 
They were founded on the belief that principles exist in 
education, and that the work done in the schools must 
be built on them. 

This is the position taken by Pestalozzi. “ My efforts,” 
he says, “are to psychologize education;”’ meaning by 
this that his aim was to base all teaching on the eternal 
laws that regulate the development of the human mind. 
When the normal school proposed fifty years ago to 
teach its pupils the art and aim of teaching one shout 
arose from the academies, “ You cannot teach a person 
how to teach!” The obstructions laid in the way of the 
normal school were so great that if it had not had un- 
derneath it the solid principles of truth it would have 
succumbed at the end of the first five years ; but the 
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legacy of Pestalozzi to the world was a spirit of inquiry 
and investigation. The strength of the graduates of 
this school lay in the fact that they had inquired and 
nvestigated somewhat. They went out few in number 
year by year, but they had been students of education, and 
that differentiated them from others. 

In 1874, becoming editor of THE ScHooLt JouRNAL, I 
began to urge upon teachers to read Page’s “ Theory 
and Practice of Teaching.” There was but a small sale 
of that incomparable book at that time. Doubtingly the 
advice was heeded ; the sales slowly increased ; a new 
edition was made; the stone cut out of the mountain 
was in motion ; other books were called for and the last 
twenty-five years have the distinct mark of an earnest 
spirit of inquiry and investigation concerning the princi- 
ples and practice of education. In other words, the spirit 
that Pestalozzi aroused when he gathered the orphan 
children around him at Stanz is at last diffused among 
the teachers of America. Mere skillis not enough ; the 
world is never to be conquered by mere skill in teacher 
and preacher. It was not mere skill in teaching that at- 
tracted attention to Pestalozzi; he was defective in the 
arts of personal persuasiveness, was generally clumsy, 
and unable to explain with clearness; yet despite all 
these he knew how teaching should be done—he had dis- 
covered the “real and universal laws of teaching,” to use 
the words of the council of public education in Berne in 
1802. The real teacher must stand in a very different atti- 
tude toward the world in general from what those do who 
rank themselves as the possessors of knowledge merely. 
The perplexities that surrounded Pestalozzi, and caused 
the collapse of his institute arose from having helpers 
who lacked his spirit. “ My assistants can copy my 
methods, but do not seek for the idea that is underneath,” 
he sadly says. When a normal school fails to make its 
chief object, from cellar to garret, from library to labo- 
ratory, the ways and means of carrying mankind, and 
especially children, to higher stages of living, it fails in 
all. 

By slow accumulations during the past fifty years what 
may be called the science of pedagogy has been form- 
ing. The human race began at a low point and has 
risen to a somewhat high stage of enlightenment in many 
parts of the world. What has caused this progress? 
This is the question the teacher must investigate ; it is 
a question that will require many years of study ; this is 
the question that Pestalozzi undertook in 1797—the vol- 
ume was prolix and obscure and was passed by. He 
says, “ They could not understand it and thought it a 
jumble of nonsense.” Yet this field must be explored 
by the teacher. It is to questions concerning the ways 
and means of mental development that the teacher’s at- 
tention must be directed. If the school fails in this, 
while its students may rank well in mathematics and sci- 
ences, it is not actuated by the spirit of Pestalozzi. 

If the student betake himself to the normal school to 
gain more arithmetic or chemistry then the millennial age 
of education is to be postponed ; his pupils will come to 
his school with the same spirit, and (what Pestalozzi 
calls) “the artificial and methodical dwarfing of human- 
ity,” will go on. The normal school cannot be judged 
wholly by its course of study. Well do I remember an 
academy principal looking over the circular of the Al- 
bany normal school which I held, and exclaiming, “ They 
teach just the same things as I do, and you are foolish to 
spend your time and money there!” But the atmosphere 
of the normal school was not taken into account by him. 
A teacher may impart a knowledge of the subjects of 
study and yet be a very poor teacher ; the life of the 
pupil must be affected. In the case of most it must be 
wholly reconstructed. Pestalozzi puts it—“ To exercise 
his judgment and to open his heart to noble sentiments 
is, I think, the chief end of education.” So that the 
idea with which the student enters the normal school 
needs in general to be revolutionized. He must enter it 
as a humanitarian; he must feel he is to acquire power 
to increase the world’s happiness. 

I have used the name of Pestalozzi frequently because 
he was the real founder of normal schools. He had 
meditated for many years onthe question, Howto raise 
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his countrymen to a higher level of happiness ; he saw 
it must be done by education, but when he investigated 
that he found it to be what he called a “ barbarous ab- 
surdity.” He was compelled to plan out a way for him- 
self ; when he had found one teachers gathered from all 
quarters to learn it, so that in 1802 the propostion was 
made to turn the schools for orphans into a school to 
train teachers. 

The “ great educational awakening ” that has occurred 
in our times has come from normal schools that have im- 
bibed the spirit of Pestalozzi and helped to disseminate 


it. 
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Correlation of Studies. 


(Questions for discussion prepared by the Committee of Fifteen of the 
National Depariment of Superintendence. See note on p. 95 ) 

1. Should the elementary course be eight years, and 
the secondary course four years, as at present? Or, 
should the elementary course be six years and the sec- 
ondary course six years ? 

2. Has each of the grammar school studies—language 
(including reading, spelling, grammar, composition), 
mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry), 
geography, history, natural science (botany, zoology, 
mineralogy), penmanship, drawing, etc., a distinct ped- 
agogical value? If so, what is it? 

3. Should other subjects than those enumerated in 
the second question, such as manual training (including 
sloyd, sewing, and cooking), physical culture, physics, 
music, physiology (including the effects of stimulants 
and narcotics), Latin, or a modern language, be taught 
in the elementary school course? If so, why ? 

4. Should the sequence of topics be determined by 
the logical development of the subject, or by the child's 
power to apperceive new ideas? Or, to any extent by 
the evolutionary steps manifested by the race? If so, 
by the evolution of the race to which the child belongs, 
or that of the human race ? 

5. What should be the purpose of attempting a close 
correlation of studies? 


(a) To prevent duplication, eliminate non-essentials, and save 
time and effort ? 

(4) To develop the apperceiving power of the mind ? 

(c) To develop character? A purely ethical purpose ? 


6. Is it possible on any basis to correlate or unify all 
the studies of the elementary school? 

7. If not, may they be divided into two or more 
groups, those of each group being correlated? 

8. Is there any way of correlating the results of work 
in all the groups ? 

g. What should be the length of recitation periods in 
each year of the elementary school course? What con- 
siderations should determine the length ? 

1o In what year of the course should each of the sub- 
jects mentioned in questions 2 and 3 be introduced, if 
introduced at all? 

11, In making a program, should time be assigned for 
each subject, or only for the groups of subjects sug- 
gested in question 7 ? 

12. How many hours a week for how many years 
should be devoted to each subject,or each group of 
subjects ? 

13. What topics may be covered in each subject, or 
each group of subjects? 

14. Should any subject, or group of subjects, be treated 
differently for pupils who leave school at 12, 13, or 14 
years of age, and for those who are going toa high 
school? 

15. Can any description be given of the best method 
of teaching each subject, or group of subjects, through- 
out the school course ? 

16. What considerations should determine the point at 
which the specialization of the work of teachers should 
begin? 

17. On what principle should the promotion of pupils 
from grade to grade be determined? Who should 
make the determination ? 
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The First Year with Number. IV. 


By ELLEN E, KENYON. 


Early in the study of six, we stumble upon the question: 4=? 
of six? Most of the children will find that four is four-sixths of 
six. Teachers will differ about the advisability of accepting and 
recording this statement. It is not necessary to do so unless the 
grade is crowded with so much work as to occasion hurry. The 
reduction of ¢ to %is properly taught right here. Indeed, a 
bright class will contain pupils capable of making the discovery 
for themselves, and it need not surprise the teacher if some one 
answers, “ Four is two-thirds of six.” 

The traditional fraction class (which the writer, as a pupil, had 

the good fortune to “skip,” and so never had any trouble with 
fractions) used to make a great ado about these simple opera- 
tions, presenting them to grammar pupils as so full of difficulty 
as to be something of a bugbear. It is found, however, that the 
little child learns them quite readily by objective methods, once 
his habit of clear and prompt attention, and his use of number 
language are sufficiently developed. 
‘ “How many counters have you?” (Six.) ‘* Make sixths, 
How many counters in each?” (One.) ‘Make thirds. How 
many sixths did you put together to make each third?” (Two.) 
‘One third contains how many sixths?” (Two.) “ Two sixths 
make what?” (Two sixths make one third.) 

“Into what have I divided this apple ?”” (Into sixths.) “ How 
can I make thirds with the sixths?” (Put two together for each 
third.) ‘ Let us see if that will come out right. Are the parts 
equal? Are there three of them? Then we may call them 
——?” (Thirds.) “And one third contains -—-——?” (One 
third contains two sixths.) 

“Fold your paper squares into thirds. Open. What have 
you?” (Three equal oblongs.) ‘ How can you make sixths of 
these thirds?” (Fold across the middle.) ‘“ How many sixths 
shall we find in each third?” (Two.) ‘How shall we know 
that they are sixths?” (They must be equal and there must be 
six of them.) ‘Try it and see. What shall I write on the black- 
board?” (}=%. %=}1) “Find how many sixths in two 
thirds. What shall l write?” (=. $=%.) “Let us try with 
the apple. and see if what I have written is still true. With our 
sticks. With twelve sticks instead of six.”’ 

Do not go too fast. Try never to ask the children a question 
they cannot answer. 

Having discovered that “ 4=¢ of six,’’ and “4=} of six” are 
equally true statements, let the pupils consider which is the better 
expression Encourage the preference for smali numbers, and the 
idea that it is best to have as few parts as possible, and lead to 
the decision for }. 

But one point now remains to be developed in connection with 
this table of inquiry, by which each successive number ts studied. 
This is the introduction of the denominator and change of oral 
rendition in the expressions. 5xX5i1=6. 7+5=52,etc. Pupils 
will be very slow to understand one-fifth of a time, two-fifths of 
a time,” etc., and since the tables as now written and read serve 
every practical purpose for current study, this difficult idea had 
better be postponed until toward the close of the year. 

A great deal of figure work may now be done. Many col- 
umns may be added, their sums usually, but not always, avoid- 
ing excess of the number under examination. While the class is 
studying six games in rapid adding may be played upon the col- 
umns: 


I I 2 2 3 3 : 2 
2 3 2 3 I 2 2 I 
3 2 4 I 2 I 3 3 


Long minuends and subtrahends may be written on the black- 
board, and the remainder figures written in place or dictated by 
the children, the subtractions usually, but not always, falling 
within the number studied . 


641532065314 
IOIL321054104 





To develop the meaning of the cipher: ‘‘ Have four birds on 
your back fence. Let four fly away. How many did you catch?” 
(None.) ‘ What shall I write?” (4—4=0.) ‘‘ How many beads 
have you inyour hand?” (None.) “Give me half. How many 
did you give me? What shall I write ?’’ (4 of o=o.) ‘How 
many crosses are on the board? How many more did I make ? 
What shall I write?” (6+0=6.) etc., etc., etc. Write the 
cipher the very first time without remark. The child as the 
meaning—don’t set .it to flight by explaining it. The idea of 
nothingness and its sign should be familiarized before its intro- 
duction in written examples. 

These exercises in adding and subtracting, together with much 
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filling of blank tables and pictorial illustration of numerical state- 
ments, may be done upon the slates for silent occupation. 

Use the familiar device of the circle of figures with one in the 
center to serve as multiplier, divisor, minuend, or addend. Its 
function may be indicated with a sign, thus : 


I 


tN 


° 2 I 3 
2 2X 3 3 3+ 4 
3 fe) o 2 
4 I 
3 3 
2 I 5 4 
1 6— 2 2 5> |! 
5 ° 3 2 
4 4 


The first is to be read: Two taken once zs two, etc.; the sec- 
ond: Three and four are seven, etc.; the third: Szx less two is 
Jour, erc.; the fourth: Five contains three once and two over, 
etc. A child may point quickly from one figure to another in 
the ring, “ skipping” about, and the class may answer. Or the 
teacher may point, and children answer in rotation. Or the chil- 
dren may try a match to see who can run around the ring fastest, 
giving each answer correctly. A change of the central figure 
will sometimes necessitate one or two changes in thcse at the 
circumference, to keep the work within the proper scope. 

Similar exercises in rapid combinations may be given by means 
of cards, each of which bear two figures, one upon the upper 
half, and one upon the lower. These are chiefly useful in addi- 
tion and subtraction. The teacher holds the pack behind her, 
and shows one at a time, for amoment only. ‘The class answers, 
giving the sum or the difference of the numbers, as directed. 
Each pupil tries to be first with the-answer. The successful one 
goes to the line, and the rest try again. Those who get to the 
line one day should be given something else to do the next, while 
the slower pupils compete im the same game. 

Experienced teachers will pardon the detailing of these hack- 
neyed devices for the sake of those to whom they may be new. 
Every varzely of presentation interests the children, and z#/erest 
is the main thing. 

Continue numerical observations on the natural and common 
objects studied. Continue giving miscellaneous number prob- 
lems for pastime. Have store-playing perhaps twice during the 
month. 

The numerical judgment should be much exercised in estimat- 
ing dimensions, distances, etc., before measuring. ‘“ How many 
feet long do you think the third blackboard is? Matthew may 
measure and see.” ‘ Which is longer, this vertical or this hori- 
zontal line? Alma may measure with this piece of string.” 
“‘How many inches wide (long) is this pad back? Arthur may 
find out and tell us.” ‘How many think Ralph’s is a perfect 
square? Which sides has he made longer, the vertical or the 
horizontal? Measure, Ralph, and tell us.” 

Mensuration offers a rich field for multiplication, division, and 
partition. ‘How large are your papers?” (One inch square.) 
“ Lay two together, side by side. What have you made?” (An 
oblong one inch wide and two inches long.) ‘‘ How many more 
squares will make your figure as wide as it is long?” (Two.) 
“Add them. What have you made?” (A square, two inches 
each way.) ‘‘ We will call it a two-inch square, because each 
side measures two inches. How many square inches in your 
two inch square?” (Four.) “ What is the next larger square 
that you can make with your inch papers?” (A three inch 
square.) ‘“ Now think this out very carefully, and I'll wait for 
your answer as long as you like. How many more inch papers 
do you need to make the three-inch square?” Try not to have 
uttered the almost inevitable thoughtless answer, ** Two.” Care- 
lessness is always to be frowned down. Encourage the child 
who says “ Four” to think again. Finally, if he needs such sug- 
gestion, ask him if he isn’t going to leave a corner out of his 
square. Problems like this, in which imaginative construction 
precedes realization are of great educational value. 

After a few exercises in construction, such questions as these 
may be given: “ How many square inches in a two-inch square ? 
In an oblong three by two inches? In an oblong four inches 
long and one inch wide?” Do not extend these questions for 
the sake of teaching mensuration, however. Limit them to their 
usefulness in number teaching. 

Similar exercises with the cubical blocks may serve a similar 
purpose. The children may be led to remark that, while four 
squares will make the next larger square (possible with the given 
unit) it takes eight cubes to make the next larger cube. Then 
the eight may be halved and quartered asa study in partition. 
The number of ones, twos, and fours that make eight, and the 
number of ones, twos, and fours that eight contains may be ob- 
served and stated, even though the time for memorizing these 
facts has not yet arrived. 
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Arithmetic from the Third to the 
Eighth Year. V. 


By A. B. GUILFORD. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


Avoirdupois Weight.—Call a pupil from the class to the front 
of the room. Have him hold his open hand out and up so that 
all the members of the class can see. Place your hand on his and 
press down. 

What did Ido, John? “You pressed your hand on mine.” 
How do you know that? ‘“ My hand felt the pressure.” Good. 

The teacher places a pound weight in John’s hand. What does 
your hand feel now, John. “ Pressure.” What makes the pres- 
sure. ‘‘The iron weight in my hand presses on it.” (The 
teacher explains to the class how it is that gravity pulls toward 
the center of the earth all of the things on its surface, great or 
small. Definition: Pressure caused by the force of gravity is 
called weight.) 

Gain from the class that a standard of weight is necessary. 
Place pound weight in John’s hand again. What happens, John? 
“It presses on my hand.” Say this in another way, Mary. 
“Gravity pulls it toward the center of the earth.” And in still 
— way, Ralph. “It has weight, because it presses on John’s 

and. 

















AS GIVEN BY THE TEACHER. 
Long Tons. 
33: 
Tons, 
Hundred- weight. 
Pounds, 
Ounces, 
Fig. A. 
AS WORKED BY THE PUPIL. 
Long Tons. 
33 
Tons, 
335- 
Hundred-weight. 
785. 
Pounds. 
7840. 
Ounces. 
125440, 











Fig. B. 


Show several articles, previously prepared, each weighing a 
pound. Have the children judge of the comparative pressure 
which they exert. State that you directed the one who wrapped 
the parcels to have each one press exactly as much as the iron 
weight does. All agree that an object pressing as much as this 
weight does weighs one pound. Have the pupils hand-weigh 
many objects and compare the weight of each with one pound. 
The following statements were made in class as a result of com- 
parisons made by pupils : 

1. ‘“ The book (Webster’s Dictionary) weighs many pounds.” 

2. “Gravity pulls very strongly on a little piece of lead.” 

3. *“ All big things are not pulled down as much as some little 
things are.” 

4. “I cannot lift this desk because gravity pulls down stronger 
than I can pull up.” 

If you have a pair of scales, introduce them here and show 
their use. If not, construct a wooden lever, that will show the 
principle of weighing as well and better than the most elaborate 
scales. Show and teach the ounce weight as one pressing ,', as 
much as the pound weight. Change pounds to ounces and 
ounces to pounds by the use of many practical examples. 

Have each pupil give his own weight in pounds and ounces, 
Have each compare his own weight with 100 pounds, or one 
hundred-weight (cwt.) ‘I weigh 17 pounds less than one hun- 
dred-weight.” ‘My weight and 6} pounds are equal to one 
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hundred-weight.” State the weight of a keg of nails, a bag of 
meal, etc. Reduce cwt. to pounds and ounces, and ounces and 
pounds to hundred-weight. 

Show that where large quantities of certain things are weighed 
a weight equal to 20 cwt. and called a ton (T.) is used. Change 
tons to cwt. and Ibs., and Ibs, and cwt. totons. Teach the long 
ton and its uses, and practice reduction of long tons to pounds 
and pounds to Jong tons. 

Build the table : 


16 ounces make I pound, 

100 pounds make 1 hundred-weight, 
2,000 pounds make I ton, 
2,240 pounds make 1 long ton, 


An excellent drill form for reduction is shown in Figs. A and B. 
It can be used in subsequent work on weights and measures as well 
as here. Build an oblong, dividing it into as many small oblongs 
as there are denominations used in the weight or measure under 
consideration. Give to each oblong the name of a different de- 
nomination. Place a certain number in one of the oblongs, and 
have the pupils place its equivalent in each of the other oblongs. 

Determine the uses to which this weight is put. Secure the 
correct spelling of all terms used in the lessons. Learn certain 
custom-established weights: barrel of flour, of sugar, of fish, of 
a cubic foot of water, etc., etc. 

Troy Weight.—A talk with the class as to the need of a finer 
measuring of pressure than is shown by the denominations of 
Avoirdupois weight. How Troy weight meets this need by its 
division of the pound into ounces, the ounce into pennyweights, 
and its pennyweights into grains. If possible have some of the 
weights used by a jeweler in the presence of the class. Build the 
Troy table, state its use, and give some practical work in reduc- 
tion, etc. 

Apothecary's Weight.—Show how the system of weights used 
by the druggist or apothecary, in the compounding of drugs, dif- 
fers from the other weights considered. The pound here is di- 
vided into ounces, the ounces into drams, the drams into scruples, 
and the scruples into grains. 

Build the table for this weight and give some practical exercises 
in the use of the same, though not nearly so many as in avoirdu- 
pois weight, 

a 


Nature Study. 


By FRANK O, PAYNE, 


ITI. 


THE FISH, 


Winter is now upon us in earnest. The plant forms of the autumn have 
all gone to sleep and we will leave them awhile to their slumbers. 

Having studied the exterior appearance of plants as we did in the gen- 
tian and having glanced somewhat into the structure of plants as was done 
with the celery, we may change our theme a little, give the plants a rest as 
nature does, and turn our attention to some animal forms. 

I have found it very interesting to take almost any living thing such as a 
fish, ora canary bird ; bring it to the school-room in its globe or cage and 
let the children study the living creature. There is vastly more interest 
awakened in observing anything a/ive than the same thing dead. The 
crickets, bees, and other insects are always better studied under a glass 
when living, than when pinned out stiff in death upon a cork. We must 
not lose sight of the fact that it is ma¢ure we are studying rather than sc7- 
ence as such, 


SS \ 
— 
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GOLD FISH. 


MATERIAL I. If possible have a /éving fish swimming in a 
dish. A gold fish is good. Gold fish can be hired in the city, 
but if boys can catch a fish in the brook it is much better. My 
boys caught a pike by breaking the ice and getting him with a 
small dip-net. 

This is easily done when the water is frozen over, because the 
fishes then are more or less torpid. 

2. Some dead fish: These may be had at the market and 
even dried herring and salted mackeral are useful. 

3. An entire skeleton or a portion of a skeleton of some fish. 
The skeleton of a mackeral is easily obtained by scalding and 
carefully separating the flesh from the bones. 

4. Any other parts of fishes that may be procured easily. 

OBSERVATIONS. 1. On the living fish. 2. On the dead one. 
Notice the shape of this fish? Draw it. The color. How 
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does he move the mouth? Thefins? Howmany fins? Where 
are they situated ? How does he swim? 






Y 


.. >, , 
) » ) Boy 
) yee 


PERCH. 


(Many will say, “‘ With the fins” but careful observation will 
soon disclose the fact that the fins serve to balance the fish in the 
water, while it is the tale fin which propels the fish through the 
water.) 

Bring out the fact that the fish has fins to correspond with fore- 
legs and hind legs. 

How is the tail divided? Draw it. Are the parts equal or un- 
equal ? 

We call the fin on the back, the dorsa/ fin and one below near 
the tail the aza/ fin. Point out the dorsa/ fin on the dead fish. 
Point out the ama/ fin. Notice the parts of thefins. See the fine 
spines which form their framework. How many spines in the 
dorsal fin ? 

We call the tail fin, the cauda/ fin. Compare the caudal fins of 
these fishes. Sketch them. 

Measure the fish from the tip of the head to the base of the tail. 
What part of this length is head ? 

Open the mouth of the dead fish several times. See how the 
bones and gill-covers move. Is his mouth large or small when 
compared with the size of his body? Open the mouth wide and 
feel the teeth. Are there many or few? How do they point ? 
Where are they placed ? 

Now see the eyes. Can the fish wink ? Has he eyelids? Why 
not? Can he move the eyes around and look upward, right, left, 
and downward as we can? 





Pupil’s work, 


Chatham, n.f. 


Why then, do fishes swim in a zig-zag manner? Try to move 
the dead fishes eye. Can you push it so as to make it turn as our 
eyes turn? 

Can a big fish catch a smaller one easily when the smaller one 
goes swimming in this way from side to side ? 

Lift up the gill covers. See the dark red fringes of the gills. 
Put your pencil into the fish’s mouth and out at the gills. That 
is the way water goes as the fish breathes, 

The fish does not swallow the water but merely aliows the wa- 
ter to pass through so as to wash the dark red fringes of the gills, 
That keeps fresh water near the gills all the time and so the im- 
pure matters of the blood, escaping into the water from the gills, 
are quickly washed away. Pure oxygen is in the water and this 
enters the fishes blood through the gills and purifies it. 

If we will leave the fish in this water a long while, he will be- 
gin to pant, or move his gills very fast. He will come to the sur- 
face and swim about restlessly. That is because the water has 
lost most of its free oxygen. If we did not change the water, the 
fish would soon die. Why do not fishes in the brooks and ponds 
die? (The plants growing in the water take up the impure mat- 
ters and give off oxygen to to the water, and fishes give to the 
plants just what they need for their food.) 

Scrape off a scale from the fish. See the little socket where it 
grew. See the markings like those on a shell, notice how they 
lap over each other like the shingles on a roof. See how nicely 
nature made the fishes to swim in the water. How easily their 
narrow pointed bodies cleave the water. 

Let us now see how a fish is built up. Here is a skeleton. See 
the parts of the backbone, (vertabre). Count them and also 
count the ribs. The fish has a backbone, (spine) as we have. 
Note how it joins the skull. See how carefully nature protects 
the spinal cord by its position. (It is not desirable for younger 
pupils to dissect, a fish. The anatomy is too complicated to do 
that. Older pupils may dissect, but in a large school I would not 
recommend it. 

I conclude this lesson with a sample of pupils’ work on the 
pike to which I have alluded. 

The fish lived in the school-room having the water repeatedly 
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changed but at length it died owing to some hurt received when 
captured. 

After death we studied it as above outlined and made it the 
theme for drill in language, punctuation, capitalization, and para- 
graphing. The following is one of the pupil’s compositions : 

THE PIKE, 


The pike is a long slender fish. This one is about seven inches 
long. It is shaped somewhat like a cigar. Its color is of a dirty 
greenish white changing to gray. There are eleven black or 
dark brown stripes across the back. 

The six fins are very delicate pink in color. They move back- 
ward and forward in the water and so balance the fish not to let 
him tip over. 

The bright eyes are on the sides of the head. They are ver 
large and they project from the sides of the head. The fish has no 
eyelids. He does not need any. The water washes the eyes and 
so saves having tears and lids. A fish has no ears but there is a 
round spot back of the eyes. That is the ear drum. The pike 
scales are very small and thin. The fishes do not like water un- 
less it is fresh. 

The fish acts nervous when the water gets stale just as boys 
do when the air in the school-room is bad. 

Written by ANNA HEss,—8th grade, public school, Chatham, 


» 
Vertical Writing. 


The Boston board of supervisors strongly endorse vertical 
writing in their recent report to the board of education. Referring 
to the fact that the question of vertical versus slant writing 
has been under discussion nearly thirty years, the report says that 
it has been from the first a question of hygiene, and grew out of 
extended investigation into the causes of physical defects among 
school children in Europe. It is declared that vertical handwrit- 
ing presented itself as a remedy for several of these defects ; that 
it has been repeatedly endorsed by international congresses of 
hygiene, and has, toa considerable extent, supplanted slant writing 
in Europe. The physical defects alluded to are said to have been 
aggravated by the use of ill-adapted desks and forced and unnatu- 
ral positions which the children have been required to assume. 

Regarding vertical writing from the standpoint of economy it 
is also to be endorsed. The report says on this point: 

‘‘It is a generally admitted fact that whenever excellence in slant writing 
has been obtained it has been at a sacrifice of comfort on the part of the pu- 
pils, and of time and strength on the part of the teachers, The weight of 
evidence seems to show that good vertical writing can be obtained at much 
less cost. In the primary schools the children seem inclined to write a round, 
upright hand, and are with difficulty forced into the angular, slanting style. 
To develop and perfect this natural hand has been found in practice to be 
easier than to change it; so much easier that competent judges have ex- 
pressed the opinion that with vertical writing there need be no special in- 
structor in penmanship after the fifth or sixth year in school.” 

It is further shown that in learning the slant system the pupil 
is required to acquire two arts at the same time —the art of writ- 
ing and the art of pen-holding. With vertical writing there ap- 
pears to be a saving of time and effort, as the system seems to 
come more naturally to the scholar. 

The supervisors make the following recommendations : 

‘*(1) That vertical penmanship be introduced at once into a certain num- 
ber of schools designated for the purpose, and that it be permitted in all 
the schools. 

‘*(2) That all pupils in writing face the desk so that a line joining the 
shoulders shall be parallel with the front edge of the desk. 

‘*(3) That all paper used in teaching writing be ruled with a single line, 
as for ordinary correspondence. 

‘*(4) That the use of pens and ink be required in the first class in primary 
schools, and permitted in the second class. 

‘*(5) That in all schools the use of copy books be gradually discontinued 
above the fourth class, and all written exercises be considered exercises in 
penmanship.” 

These recommendations are worth the careful consideration of 
school boards and superintendents. 


» 


The attention that THE JOURNAL gives to the important edu- 
cational questions of the day is meeting with hearty approvai. 
“I regret,” writes a city superintendent, ‘‘ not to have subscribed 
to THE JOURNAL five years ago when I entered the school ser- 
vice. Since last September I have read it regularly, and derived 
much practical help and inspiration from it, particularly from the 
editorial comments and articles on the educational news of the 
day. Thanks to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, | have gained a broader 
insight into the problems of education, and read with interest 
what is being done in different parts of America and foreign 
countries to advance the improvement of the schools.” The ed- 
ucational news items are selected with great care. Out of several 
hundred that are received each week only those are printed that 
are of general interest, items that serve a definite education pur- 
pose and form important links in the chain of events that consti- 
tutes the educational history of the present. ‘ Education,” Her- 
bart says, “is a never-ending progress.” Only those who follow 
its development can hope to keep abreast of the times. 
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Sectarianism in the Public Schools, 


(The following is a continuation of the article by Mr. D, 
R. Fisher on sectarianism in the public schools, The first 
part of this discussion appeared in the department of “ School 
Law and Recent Legal Divisions” in THE JOURNAL of January 
19. The subject is one of importance. Teachers will do well to 
call the attention ot school boards and superintendents to these 
articles. They will appreciate the favor.) 


One of the justices radically opposed the adoption of a dis- 
tinctly religious dress. He said in substance : 


“The constitution and laws of the state provide for open free 
schools, for all children of the proper age, that shall be secular in 
character; schools in which the conscience and the sectarian bias 
of both parents and children shall be respected, and not inter- 
fered with. The schools in question are not conducted :n this 
spirit. The eight teachers are Roman Catholics. This is un- 
usual, but not unlawful. Six of them are nuns of the sisterhood 
of St. Joseph. They have renounced the world, their own domes- 
tic relations, their family names, their property, their right to 
their own earnings, the direction of their own lives, and bound 
themselves by solemn vows to the work of the church and obedi- 
ence to their ecclesiastical superiors. They have ceased to be 
civilians or secular persons, and have become ecclesiastical persons 
known by religious names and devoted to religious work. 
Among other methods by which their separation from the world 
is emphasized, and subjection to the church is proclaimed, is the 
adoption of a distinctly religious dress. Its use at all times and 
in all places is obligatory. Wherever they go their garb pro- 
claims their church, and their separation from the secular world. 
On this state of facts is not a school that is filled with ecclesiasti- 
cal persons as teachers, who come to the discharge of their daily 
duties wearing their ecclesiastical robes, and hung about with the 
rosaries and other devices peculiar to their order necessarily 
dominated by sectarian influences, and obnoxious to the spirit of 
the constitutional provisions of the school law? This is not a 
question about taste or fashion in dress, it is deeper and broader 
than this. It is a question over the true intent and spirit of our 
common school system. If every common school was presided 
over by ecclesiastics, in their distinctive ecclesiastical robes. supply- 
ing pupils with copies of their church catechism on application, 
and teaching it, before and after school hours, to all who chose 
to remain for that purpose, it is plain that the common schools 
would cease to be such, and would become, to all practical intents 
and purposes, parochial schools of the church whose ecclesiastics 
presided over them. 

The teachers in this case come into the schools, not as com- 
mon school teachers or as civilians, but as the representatives of 
a particular order or church, whose lives have been dedicated to 
religious work under the direction of that church. Neither their 
religion nor their church membership disqualifies them. Their 
holding an ecclesiastical office or position does not disqualify them. 
But the introduction in the schools, as teachers, of persons who 
are, by their striking and distinctive ecclesiastical robes, necessarily 
and constantly asserting their membership in a particular church, 
and in a religious order within that church, and the subjection of 
their lives to the direction and ontrol of its offices, does in equity 
and justice disqualify them. 

The common schools are supported by general taxation. They 
cannot be used to exalt any given church or sect, or to belittle or 
override it ; but they should be, like our political institutions, free 
from ecclesiastical control and from sectarian tendencies. The 
school complained of is not such a school. 

The trial court enjoined against the teaching of the catechism, 
and all other sectarian instruction, but left the ecclesiastics in full 
charge. With faces averted from the world they have renourced ; 
wearing their peculiar robes, which tell of their church, their order, 
and their subordination to the guidance of their ecclesiastical supe- 
riors ; using their religious names, and addressed by the designa- 
tion, “sister,” they direct the studies and the deportment of the 
children under their care, as ecclesiastical persons. They cannot, 
or they will not attend teachers’ institutes. They have no touch 
with those engaged in the same pursuit. They do not attend 
public examinations; but, are examined in seclusion of the 
“mother house,” of their order, after having been selected by the 
“sister superior,” in compliance with the written request of the 
school board, they come to their work as a religious duty, and 
their wages pass, under the operation of their vows, into the 
treasury of the order. If a school so conducted is not under the 
domination of sectarian influences and control, it is not easy to 
see how it could be. There is no doubt but that the plaintiffs 
are entitled to relief in this case. 





Next week's issue of THE JOURNAL will contain, in addition to 
the usual features, sketches of public education in Germany, Po- 
land, Japan, Hawaii, etc. 





THE EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS contest will close Febru- 
ary I. 
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Editorial Notes. 


It is worth while for the teacher to notice that the 
churches are taking a tighter grip on the young folks, 
The Christian Endeavor and the Epworth Leagues are 
means to prevent them from slipping away ; others have 
added a military organization for a similar purpose. 
This is all right; they are to be commended. But what 
are the schools doing to lead the boysand girls? There 
should be an organization of the graduates of every 
school, and this should meet and be honored ina way 
that will make the day one to be looked forward to. The 
new teacher must not simply try to meet the new pupils ; 
he must find out the graduates of that school, be it a 
graded or ungraded school. 








The teacher who has learned to hold his tongue is 
much worse off than the pupil who has not learned this 
lesson. Here is a proverb that is put on the walls of 
every wise editor’s sanctum: “A word that is not 
spoken never does any mischief.” Again and again 
does the teacher speak words that ought not to be said. 
In September last, an assistant teacher had nine boys 
and nine girls put into her class in algebra; on Jan. 1, 
there were two boys left. “That is just the way with 
that teacher,” said the principal. “ She drives the boys 
out with her tongue. ‘ You must be a smart boy not to 
be able to get that when all the girls have done it,’ 
seems little to say, but the boys won’t stay and hear 
it.” 





While superintendents are recommending “correl- 
ation” to their teachers, would it not be well for them 
to give a larger—a very large, indeed—share of their 
attention to the reform of school curricula in this re- 
spect? Among the letters that come to us asking 
“ What is correlation?” “What is unification?” etc. 
there occasionally comes the plaint “My Course of 
Study will not let me correlate! Things that should 
be taught together are widely separated.”” How about 
this, gentlemen? Who or what is standing in the way 
of the teachers and progress? ‘Teachers can do much 
incidentally, but courses of study should provide a phil- 
osophical framework. 





A teacher receiving a small salary in a city school 
where fourteen teachers were employed was selected 
for a place where her salary was doubled. None of her 
co-laborers said, ‘‘ How fortunate.” All said, “She 
deserves it.” She attended a summer school for three 
years, the only one of the fourteen who thought it 
worth while. She was a reader of an educational paper, 
and, strange to say, the “ pedagogical " articles, theones 
usually shunned, were the ones she preferred. The 
principal of the summer school was asked for “a spe- 
cially capable teacher,” and he named this lady. It is 
safe to say that she pursued a way open to all the four- 
teen. Her determination to collect books on the his- 
tory, principles, methods, and civics of education had 
been considered a “ fad,’”’ but it was now felt to be a 
good investment. 

That is a good school where each pupil is made 
to feel that something of its prosperity depends on 
him. When he comes to it in the morning and leaves 
it at night as a man leaves his store or his office, 
having interest, there he is sure to be benefited ; he also 
confers benefits. It is a happy faculty to make all 
the pupils help carry the burdens and pleasures of 
the school. 
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Ohio is moving. State Supt. Corson writes that many townships 
have, within the past year, adopted a course of study for the first 
time and have made a more complete organization of their schools. 
At least 150 townships have elected superintendents, an increase 
of 20 per cent. over last year. 

The teacher must be familiar with the great thoughts of the 
great thinkers. For example, Lyell, the great geologist, says: 
“The further I advance in science: the less the mere physical 
difficulties in believing in immortality disturb me. I have 
learned to think nothing too amazing to be within the order of 
nature. Aristotle says that every creature has its instincts given 
by its Creator and each instinct leads to its good. Now the be- 
lief in immortality is an instinct and it tends to good.” 

Is Birmingham, Ala., going backward? In 1887 the Alabama 
legislature enacted a law forbidding any tuition or incidental fees 
te be charged the pupils of the public schools of Birmingham, 
except those of the high school. This law met with general ap- 
proval. Since then Birmingham's board of education has become 
convinced—at least it avers to believe—that to maintain the 
schools for the full scholastic term it will be necessary to supple- 
ment the public school fund with a small tuition and incidental 
fees from the pupils of the public schools. As an excuse for this 
retrogressive move the board says: ‘ That it is better for the 
pupils to submit to such small tuition and incidental fees rather 
than to have the schools closed for a portion of the scholastic 
year.” Only one of the five members of the board, Mr. Lowery, 
declared himself opposed to and voted against, the fee system. 
Is Birmingham really so poor that it cannot afford to maintain 
free schools? No American community ought to invite such a 
severe reproach. It is hoped that the Alabama legislature will 
refuse to allow the Birmingham board to carry out its scheme. 

A little volume of 59 pages was published by E. L. Kellogg & 
Co., entitled Great Teachers of Four Centuries. It wasreviewed 
by the Educational Times of England, and one would have 
thought a crime had been committed in making a small volume 
on this text. There are plenty of large volumes, rarely read, about 
the great educators; what was needed was a small volume like 
those prepared by the Chautauqua Press on Mann, Socrates, etc. 
The preparation of such a volume should have been hailed with 
delight, and will be by all people who desire educational advance- 
ment. As for the Zzmes, its review was mere smart priggish- 
ness. Ninety per cent. of the English teachers don’t know there 
was a man named Comenius. It is cer‘ain that Mr. Storr could 
have had no hand in such a sophomorical notice; he is a man of 
broad educational views. 


The presence of a student superintendent of schools has pro- 
duced a marvelous influence in Utica. The teachers have be- 
come students of education. A correspondent says: ‘* EDUCA- 
TIONAL FOUNDATIONS is taken by a good many; Lange’s ‘ Ap- 
perception’ is studied by a class of sixty at least; the teachers 
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are at work and not unwillingly either. Supt. Griffith says come, 
not go, he is their fellow-student.” Isthere any other right way 
to promote the study of education ? 


The scandalous acts of some of the Detroit school board has 
stirred up the city. The Free Press says: 


“ No one will have the hardihood to contend that this depart- 
ment of our municipal system meets the expectations with which 
it was created and is maintained. Its derelictions leave their trace 
in the rising generation and evil results are inevitable, even in the 
remote future. Though people can to acertain extent protect 
themselves against the ravages of disease, there are thousands of 
families whose children are solely dependent for their education 
upon our public schools, and defects in the management of our 
excellent system inure directly to their injury. 

“ Places in the board have been sought by men who have no spe- 
cial interest in educational matters, who are incompetent to serve 
because of ignorance and inexperience on their own part and 
whose sole purpose in meeting the expenses and taking the chances 
of election has been to secure such opportunities for boodle as are 
afforded. The man who shall be instrumental in making the De- 
troit board of education what it should be will not be taken to ac- 
count by her citizens on the question of his motives. 

‘*The most important features, in view of what has transpired 
under the present system, is that all measures for the expenditure 
of money, save in certain specitied exceptions, are to be controlled 
by the board which the governor appoints.” 





Do They Understand ? 


The teacher’s stock in trade is a collection of words that he has 
learned to hitch on to other sets of words called questions. For 
example, ‘‘ What is the capital of Turkey? Here is aset of words 
that demand“ Constantinople.” Beware,O teachers! The abil- 
ity to connect one of those sets of words with another is not edu- 
cation. In the book ‘“‘ Walks Abroad,” the author says : 


‘*Wetalk of predicate-nominatives and substantive phrases to ten and 
twelve-year-olds, in the grammar class, and these long-range missiles fly 
yards and yards over and beyond the game they are aimed at! We fire in- 
volution and permutation into droves of eighth-graders. They ‘ duck their 
heads’ for a minute, and then go on chewing gum just as though nothing 
had happened, careless alike of ourselves and of the noises we make. 

** And this is the really pitiful, not to say tragic, thing about it all. Our 
young people get into the habit of listening to words that make no impression 
upon them, and the result is that they very soon get careless, especially upon 
all educational matters. Or, perhaps I should say they get discouraged. 

‘* No one likes to be continually listening to what he does not understand, 
and if long compelled to do so, he will either be bored beyond endurance, 
or involuntarily and unwittingly get a poor opinion of his ability to under- 
stand and comprehend what it is supposed he ought to learn about. 

** And if a pupil gets in the way of thinking that he is not going to under- 
stand, the chances are many to one that he will not understand ; and when 
he has reached that point, the limit of educational growth, in that direction, 
is close at hand.” 
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The Reading of Children. 


One session of the recent meeting of the New York Library 
Association and the New York Literary Club was devoted to the 
discussion of the reading of children. Miss Mary E. Merrington 
spoke on “How may we Make the Guiding of her Pupils’ Reading 
a part of the Teacher's Work?” She gave some practical hints 
on reading that will be appreciated by teachers. 


“A true teacher,” she said, ‘‘ does not think the little text-book is the 
sum of all knowledge to be gained, but regards the universe as an open 
book from which lessons are to be learned. The first step is to teach the 
children how to read. Many pupils can recite a book from beginning to 
end, and not have the faintest idea of its meaning. They must be made to 
paraphrase what they have read, put it into their own language. Then 
from the beginning the child must be taught to associate simple words with 
greater ideas, taught to know that a word is more than a mere collocation 
of letters. When in geography the word Bosphorus comes up, let the 
teacher show the connection between that word and Oxford and call up 
some of the history and romance connected with it. In this way from the 
very beginning a curiosity may be aroused that will bear fruit later in a taste 
for good reading. 

“A teacher gives a child a noun or a verb, and tells him to build a sen- 
tence on it. It isa curious fact that with young children the sentence will 
invariably contain a cruel idea, and this is even moie noticeable in girls than 
in boys. It shows, for one thing, that children have no food for thought on 
which to build, and it is the teacher’s duty to read to them good books from 
which to draw ideas, 

“A teacher should read aloud to the children and induce them to read. 
Call attention to the derivation of words. Call attention to the name of 
the publisher of the book, the edition, the binding, and the general make- 
up. In a word, draw them as far as possible away from the idea that 
books are mere bundles of words.” 


Miss Merrington also advised that pupils should be taught to 
read the newspapers. She said on this point : 

“Judgment must of course be exercised in this, for a boy let loose in a 
newspaper will read all the hanging stories and nothing else. Newspapers, 
lam sorry to say, are too often considered current gossip; people fail to 
see that they are current history. Impress upon the children that what is 
going on at present will be future history. 

“One way to get good results is to take some current topic of great in- 
terest like the present war between Japan and China. Have the children 
read the news of it each day, cut out the items and bring them to school, 
then paste them in a blank book. It may not be handsome or too neat, but 
at the end of the war there will be a fair history of it, and the children will 
see by a concrete example that a newspaper is a record of history, and they 
will be spurred on to read what is best in the papers and leave eut what is 
bad for them.” 


The plan here suggested may be very good if adopted in a 
high school and providing that good newspapers can be easily ob- 
tained, but it would work great harm in an elementary school. 
Experience has shown that it is better to place in the hands of 
pupils a paper like OUR TIMES which brings only the condensed 
news, that makes the history of the world. To read up the daily 
news of the war between China and Japan in a good paper, like 
the New York Hera/d, for instance, would take more time than 
the pupil can spare. The making of scrap-books is good enough 
in its way, providing these books are afterward used for reference. 
As dust collectors they have no value, and as reading books they 
are too comprehensive. 

Miss Ellen M. Coe discussed the question, ‘“ What Can be 
Done to Help a Boy to Like Good Books After He Has Fallen 
Into the Dime-Novel Habit?” She suggested that his case was 
not near so helpless as that of a girl given to reading yellow back 
novels. She gave the sensible advice to begin with a gradual 
weaning away from the dime novel habit by putting in the boys’ 
hands books of a similar nature to “ blood and thunder ”’ stories, 
but of a better class. By patient work his taste may then be 
brought up to a higher standard. 

Prin. Edward H. Boyer spoke on the subject of ‘‘ How Parents 
can be Induced to Supervise their Children’s Reading.” He be- 
lieved that the only way was to educate the parents, and the rest 
would follow. He advocated the drawing of books from the 
school libraries by the children for the parents and the sending 
of books home to the parents. “If the interest of the parents in 
good books can be secured,” he said, ‘the problem is an easy 
one” 


The Jenkins Brothers of Danville, Ill., are the photographers of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, and are now visiting Texas in order to 
photograph school buildings, and classes, etc., for THE JOURNAL. 
Afterward they will visit the schools of other states. 


The American Fournal of Education published at St. Louis, 
Mo., writes : 


‘“Weare glad to hear that the canvass of Hon. C. R. Skinner, of New 
York, for the position of state superintendent of public instruction promises 
to be successful. 

“Mr. Skinner has had large opportunities for the study of the best educa- 
tional methods, and that he has improved these opportunitics 1s evidenced 
by the fact that he has gone beyond the large expectations of his fnends al- 
ways in his plans and work for the schools of the state. He has shown an 
integrity incorruptible, and an ability that rose to the need of every position 
assigned him, His mind has mastered the problems involved in the educa- 
tion of the people. Mr. Skinner seems, also, to have a prodigious faculty 
of performance. He is a great worker. A good worker is very rare in 
these days. He is sound to the core, cheerful, persistent, competent. 
‘The leading papers of the state, too, area unit in their expressions of 
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opinion of the eminent fitness of Mr. Skinner for this position. 

‘* The appointment of superintendent of public instruction in New York 
belongs to the legislature, a majority on joint ballot being necessary to 
the election of the candidate.” 


The interesting letter of Dr. Levi Seeley on German schools, 
which appeared in last week’s issue of THE JOURNAL, will be 
followed by a most suggestive article on the organization of the 
school system of Berlin by the same author. This article will 
appear in the next number. An account of public education in 
Poland will also appear. The latter has been prepared by a well 
known educationist who is at present in Russia. His name 
must be withheld for reasons that are best given in his own 
words. He writes: “ You must remember that I do not live in 
a free country, and if I write the truth and sign my name I 
should sign with the same stroke of the pen a sentence of exile to 
Siberia. I wish the truth to be known and have written it, but 
under the condition that you do not publish my name.” 


The public school at Greenbush, N. Y., during the past two 
years has increased go pupils. The principal, R. W. Wickam, 
has since taking charge, thoroughly graded it, and established a 
fine kindergarten of which Miss McBride has charge. An addi- 
tion of four rooms was built to the main building during the past 
year. Cost, $4,000, They have a fine library of over 500 vol- 
umes, a fine drum corps in the school, and instead of out- 
door recess the children march to music of fife and drum while 
the room is ventilated. 


Committee of Fifteen. 


The “Committee ot Fifteen,” appointed at last year’s session 
of the National Department of Superintendence, to present a re- 
port on the problems of public elementary education, met Decem- 
ber 10 and was in session four days. The members composing 
the committee are: Supt. W. H. Maxwell, of Brooklyn; Presi- 
dent Andrew S. Draper, of the University of Illinois; U. S.Com- 
missioner W. T. Harris; State Supt., A. B. Poland, of New Jer- 
sey; Supt. Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia; Supt. Thomas M. 
Balliet, of Springfield, Mass ; Supt, H. L. Jones, of Cleveland ; 
Supt. O. H. Cooper, of Galveston, Texas; Supt. W. B. Powell, 
of Washington, D. C.; Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Supt. E. P. Seaver, of Boston; Supt. A. G. Lane, of Chi- 
cago; Supt. H.S. Tarbell, of Providence ; Supt. C. B. Gilbert, of 
St. Paul; and ex-Supt. F. A. Fitzpatrick, of Omaha. Dr. Max- 
well is the chairman of the committee. 

Three sub-committees consisting of members of the general 
committee were formed. One on the “ Correlation of Studies,” 
with Dr. Harris as chairman, one on “ The Training of Teach- 
ers,” with Supt. H. S. Tarbell as chairman, and one on “ The 
Organization of School Systems in our Large Cities,” with Pres. 
A. S. Draper as chairman. 

At the December meeting these three topics were first dis- 
cussed by the sub-committees and later by the three committees 
in joint meeting. The final reports on each topic will be written 
by the various chairmen, and the chairman of the general com- 
mittee will put them together into a general report. 

The report will be presented and discussed at the Cleveland 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence, February 19-21. 

The questions submitted for discussion by the sub-committee 
on “ The Organization of School Systems in our Larger Cities,” 
were printed in last week’s issue of THE JOURNAL. In the pres- 
ent number those prepared by the sub-committee on “ Correla- 
tion of Studies” are given (see page 89.) Those proposed for 
discussion of the question of “ The Training of Teachers” will 
be presented next week. 


Leading Events of the Week, 


The Chinese are preparing to retreat from New-Chwang and 
are burying the breech blocks of the guns in the fort. It is re- 
ported that the Japanese have begun bombarding Teng-Chow- 
Fu. Their object is to get possession of the arsenal of Wei-Hai- 
Wei. The American missionaries took refuge on the York- 
town, 

The Italian troops win another victory in East Africa, near 
Coatit.——French police seize the newspaper that published the 
Orleans pretender’s letter.——M. Felix Francais Faure, an emi- 
nent business men of Harve who has been fourteen years in poli- 
tics, elected president of France. An uprising ir Hawali; a 
plan to seize Honolulu fails; royalists and armed natives beaten 
after a sharp fight-——The strike of employes of the Brooklyn 
trolley roads continues; two brigades of the N. Y. National 
Gnard catled out; a number of riots occur.——Schooners 
wrecked, vessels lost, and plantations ruined by a hurricane in 
the Fiji islands———Kuchen, Persia, which an earthquake de- 
stroyed fourteen months ago, and which was immediately re- 
built, was again destroyed on January 17,——All the colleges in 
Armenia closed and thirty-five American professors imprisoned. 
——Death of Julien Florian Felix Desprez, cardinal archbishop 
of Toulouse, 
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Missouri. 


In his last arnual report State Supt. Wolfe makes a strong 
lea for the re-establishment of the state training school to license 
instructors in teachers’ county institutes that the time and money 
of teachers may not be squandered. Hesays: ‘ Thereis much 
excellent institute work in the state; more good work; but there 
is too much that is poor. Most of these untrained institute 
workers I love as brother teachers. Many of them possess good 
natural ability, but they are robbing of theirtime and money. Mis- 
souri’s great army of teachers, whom I also love.” He points 
out that the present institute law relieves the county commis- 
sioner, as an individual, from granting county certificates, and 
intrusts this duty to the county institute board of examiners. It 
is urgently recommended that state certificates be no longer 
granted by the state superintendent, but by a board. Missouri 
expends for her public schools annually $6,000,000 and should 
get full returns for this outlay. 

Referring to and commending the strength and desirability of 
the institute law, as originally designed, Supt. Wolfe says : “‘ The 
original bill was an organic whole—a unity that couid not be 
touched without mutilation. First, county institutes to grant 
county certificates. Second, district institutes to grant state cer- 
tificates. Third, the state training school to grant institute in- 
structors’ certificates Had those who raised the cry of ‘red 
tape’ been present when the Creator made man in his own image 
no doubt they would have insisted upon simplifying matters by 
looping off the head, the heart, or the stomach.” 

A vigorous argument is put forth to show the need of select- 
ing competent, educators to supervise the work of the schools. 
The election of demagogues to these offices is condemned. The 
practice of superintendents who choose teachers because of 
friendship or kinship is also roundly attacked. This warning is 
added : ‘‘ One has but one life to live, and this should be sacredly 
dedicated to achieving the very highest possible results. Then, 
why should not a superintendent have the independence and 
courage to lay his position—and honor that shackles and cor- 
rodes—at the feet of the board and people, whenever false char- 
ity or self-seeking come between him and the children he has 
undertaken to guide.” 

Under the head of “ A Rational Course of Study,” Supt. Wolfe 
writes : 

‘** Don’t attempt thoroughness in books and nature, far beyond the tastes 
and capabilities of children. The child is a butterfly, flitting from flower 
to flower—a bee getting a little nectar here and a little there. But with 
coming years, he will return to the same flowers, departing each time on 
heavier wing, getting at each visit deeper and richer drafts of divine truth, 
beauty, right, and love. All along life’s voyage of calms and storms, from 
tiny rill to boundless sea, God is whispering to his soul, ‘ Build thou more 
stately mansions, Oh, my soul.’” 


These words are worthy of the attention of all reflective educa- 


tors. The philosophic idea they contain has received but little 
atiention. 


The scope of the Rational Course of Study given by Mr. Wolfe 
is indicated in these words : 

‘* Here seems to be the heart of the whole matter—to read man in his 
works—books, drawing, modeling, making, and God in nature, and to 
communicate oneself most fully and completely to his fellowman, in lan- 
guage (including music), drawing (including painting), modeling and mak- 
ing, (including the work of the artisan and sculptor).” 

The whole report is a remarkable document. Mr. Wolfe has 
an ideal conception of common school education. 


South Central Missouri 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Atits recent session at Springfield this association gave much of 
its time to the discussion of Nature Study. A paper was read on 
‘Physics for Intermediate Grades,” by Professor G, W. Krall, of 
the manual training school of St. Louis. At the request of the 
association Professor Krall explained his methods of illustrating 
the subject to his classes, 

Miss Sherwood, the primary supervisor of the Springfield 
schools, told how to introduce science into the lower grades and 
district schools. 

Prof. S. A. Hoover, of Springfield normal, spoke on the sub- 
ject of biology in primary grades. His chart illu-trated his plans 
and added interest to his remarks. A chart in colors prepared 
by one of his pupils showed what can be accomplished even when 
time and working materials are limited. 

The second day was particularly rich in pedagogical subjects. 
“What we mean by Applied Psychology,” was presented by 
State Superintendent-elect John R. Kirk, Kansas City, Mo. The 
discussion was led by President J. A. Taylor, Springfield normal 
school. ‘Socrates as a teacher of Ethics,” by Prof. W. M. Bry- 
ant, normal and high school St. Louis, Mo, ; “ The Kindergar- 
ten Factor,” Superintendent E. H. Long, St. Louis schools ; Miss 
Mary McCulloch, supervisor of kindergartens, St. Louis, and 
others. ‘‘ The New Departure in Primary Work,” Miss Martha 
A. Sherwood, supervisor of primary work, Springfield, Mo. 

At the evening session Prof. F. E. Cook, Crow school, St. 
Louis, Mo, lectured on “ Froebel and the New Education.” 

Prof. M. Dimmick, of the Springfield normal school spoke on 
“ The Course in Mathematics.” It was followed by a discussion 
as to the value of the science in the development of mind, and 
the best method of teaching. 

“ The Course in English,” was treated by Prof. E. A. Allen, of 
the Columbia state university. He spoke in behalf of a higher 
spirit of literary work in the schools. He thought that the teach- 
ing to-day was too much in the direction of a lower standard of 
literary taste, and hoped to see more poetry and less object wor- 
shiping realism in the schools in the future. 

Prof. W. M. Lynch, of the Mountain Grove academy, whose 
portrait appeared in a recent number of THE JOURNAL was 
elected president of the association for the ensuing year. 

RICHARD RAY. 
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Letters. 


Helmsmen. 


Wilhelmine Hartmann, in THE JoURNALof December 8, touched upona 
subject which is rich in material for discussion. The newspapers, purport- 
ing to be ‘‘the voice of the people,” are in reality the voices of a few indi- 
viduals ; these, in a deplorable majority of cases, entirely unscrupulous, and 
monopolists in the worst sense. 

Popular sentiment is directed by the newspapers. If these are controlled 
by disinterested patriots who believe the press has a mission to fulfill, then 
the whole community assumes a beneficent relation to each individual. 
But if the controlling spirits are narrow, self-centered men, without princi- 
ple, then the press becomes a terrible weapon against the public weal; 
just as any office of power affects the social structure for better or worse, 
according to whose hand is at the helm. 

The newspaper hasa mission. It is the thought-chamber of the popu- 
lace. It should be the conscience. too, and the sanctuary of ideals. The 
press has been defended in its vileness on the assertion that the people de- 
mand filth. Yes, they do; but they have been ¢rained to demand it by the 
press tiself. The press, where it might have tactfully restrained the down- 
ward tendency, has placed itself at the forefront of the descent, and has set 
the pace at a gallop, follow who will. 

** The voice of the people” is a masquerade. It is the sheep's coat of the 
tyrant. The American people are the thralls of the press demon; and 
their chains are already riveted on. Issues of paramount importance are 
time and again left in the hands of boy reporters, to serve up as they list. 
In Chicago I have seen a row of such juveniles at the reporters’ table, chew- 
ing gum and bandying street jests with the politicians on the platform with 
whom they were in league against the best interests of the city. And on 
the shallowness and flippancy of these fledgglings hung the aye or nay of a 
great public issue. 

The great dailies of fifteen years ago were literature if we compare them 
with those of the present. Our sense of humor goes into hibernation be- 
fore the alleged witty column of to-day. The quips are inane or unclean 
or both. Ifitis even partly true that man is what he eats, it is equally true 
that our mental food decides the strain of our intellectual and moral iife. 

Of all the influences controlling the daily thought life of the bread-winners 
in the cities none is more powerful for the good or bad than that wielded 
by the daily press. And none hasa more effective tendency toward the bad. 
For those in the happier planes of social and thought life good books form 
an endless channel of benign tendency. But for the millions whose daily 
life is a grinding hades of cog-wheels and soot there is no solace of a printed 
form but the daily paper. It 1s the autocrat of their thought world, the 
tuning-fork of their fireside circle. 

The public thought takes its direction from only a few leaders and the 
responsibility of these is great. The teacher, the actor, thestatesman, and 
the editur are together building the road upon which the people walk. It 
is a mistake to think we make these agents what they are. Inthe aggregate, 
we take what we get, and applaud. We accept in most cases politicians as 
statesmen, pedants as teacners, and narrow visioned mercenaries as journal- 
ists. We read one or both sides of a great public question according 
tothe caprice of ‘‘our” local press. The over-tolerant American people 
have been aware of the monopolies of a financial nature perpetrated by var- 
ious railroad companies, manufacturing combines, etc., but they are not yet 
alive to the most threatening monopoly of all, that of the forum of the 
press. WALTER J. KENYON, 

Stockton, California. 


Individual and Class Teaching. 


In THE JOURNAL of Sept. 8, there appeared an article with the above 
heading. The first point to decide is the reali meaning of ‘‘ class work,” as 
upon the definition of that term the entire argument depends. 

‘* Pursuing the same course of study with the same steps at the same time ” 
is the definition given for rea/ class work in the article mentioned. The 
fallacy of the argument lies within the above definition. 

It may be that most of the work done in our classes is in accord with the 
above definition, but that does not make it real class work. Such work is 
machine work, and is not worthy of this age of progress. 

A course of study is necessary, but does it mean that each and every pupil 
taking the course must get out of it just the same knowledge and the same 
amount of knowledge? Certainly not. The object of xea/class work ts that 
each pupil shall take a step forward during each recitation. All need not 
take the same step at the same time, although the advancement of the class 
must be harmonious. A soldier may not be in the front rank of the army, 
yet he advances and keeps step with the army. Suppose you havean arith- 
metic class before you : give John the problem that will suit him, and give 
William an easier one if necessary. Why need all write out the same prob- 
lem? Some one will say, you cannot find time to assign different questions 
to the different pupils: Try it. Economizetime. Figure on ita little and 
it will come out all right. 

The power to express one’s thoughts orally to classmates is a part of the 
work too important to be slighted. Will the oral work to teacher only be 
as effective as before teacher and pupilstogether? No. If the pupil feels 
that he is doing some of the teaching, and that he is gaining something from 
his seatmate who is teaching, he will be aroused to an activity that few teach- 
ers could arouse by individual without class work. 

The individual and neta particular course of steps ought to be taught in 
schol. It can, and ought to be done in class work. Moreover, it ought 
to be better individual work than that of pupil working alone with the 
teacher, Geo. H, COLBERT. 


Children’s Ideas of Death. . 


Like the beginning of life, its termination, death, is one of the recurring 
puzzles of childhood. This might be illustrated from almost any autobi- 
ographical reminiscences of childhood. Here, indeed, the mystery is made 
the more impressive and recurrent to consciousness by the element of dread. 
A little girl of three years and a half asked her mother to put a great stone 
on her head, because she did not want to die. She was asked how a stone 
would prevent it, and answered with perfect childish logic, ‘‘ Because I shall 
hot grow tall if you put a great stone on my head, and people who grow 
tall get old and then die,” 

Death seems to be thought of by the unsophisticated child as the body 
reduced to a motionless state, devoid of breath and unable any longer to 
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feel or think This is the idea suggested by the sight of dead animaly 
which but few children, however closely shielded, can escape. 

The first way of envisaging death seems to be as a temporary state like 
sleep, which it so closely 1esembles. A little boy of two years and a half, 
on hearing from his mother of the death of a lady friend, at once asked, 
“Will Mrs. P still be dead when we go back to London ?” 

The knowledge of burial leads the child to think much of the grave, The 
instinctive tendency to carry on the idea of life and sentience with the 
buried bcdy 1s illustrated in C ’s fear Jest the earth should be put over 
his eyes. The following observation from the Worcester collection illus- 
trites the same tendency: ‘‘ A few days ago H—— (aged four years and 
four months) came to me and said, ‘ Did you know they'd taken Deacon 
W— to Grafton ?’ I, ‘Yes... H——: ‘ Well, 1s pose it’s the best thing. 
His folks * (meaning his children) ‘are buried there, and they wouldn't 
know he was dead if he was buried here.’” This reversion to savage 
notions of the dead in speaking of a Christian deacon has its humorous 
aspect. It 1s strange to notice here the pertinacity of the natural impulse. 
All thoughts of heaven were forgotten in the absorbing interest in the fate 
of the body.—F rom Studies of Childhood, by Prof. James Sully, in Zhe 
Popular Science Monthly for January, 








Queries that Puzzle Some Teachers of Reading. 
Should pupils be required to read silently during a portion of the time 


allotted for recitation? Certainly. Why? For thought getting, and for 
becoming familiar with the proper pronunciation of each word in the les- 


son. 

Should pupils be asked to read much aloud? Very much, Why should 
they, since they are seldom callea upon to read aloud after leaving schowl ? 
To be able to know for themselves as to whether their enunciation, accent, 
inflection, emphasis, and expression in general are as they should be, that 
they may be able to read upon any occasion, to the edification of otrers. 

Shall teachers read to or fur their pupils? By all means if a good reader, 
but if not, refrain, and become so as soon as possible. 

The above conclusions have been reached by an experience cf twenty 
years as a teacher, and nearly twenty-five as an observer, together with a 
recognition of the fact that to be a good reader, « th for thought getting 
and thuught expression, is to lay a proper foundation for intellectual ability. 

. J. D. 


Zero and Negative Exponents, 


A pupil stands at the blackboard and says: (1) I have the ger.- 
eral problem to determine what any quantity with an exponent 
zero equals, that is what does a° equal? I! take the expression 


a‘—a*, By subtracting exponents I get a° ; but this is the same as 
at... - . , “ a 
= which gives I, since any quantity divided by itself «quals 1, and 


since the results in each case are equal a°=1. 
Therefore in general any quantity with a zero exponent equals I. 
(2) I have the general problem to determine what any quantity 
with a negative exponent equals, that is, for example, what does 
a-? equal? 1 take the expression a*~a® and by subtracting 


a de 
exponents get a-* ; but at a= 7 or dividing both terms by 
‘ ‘ + 
ata ; and since the results in both cases are equal, a*=—. 
a a 


Therefore in general any quantity with a negative exponent 
equals the reciprocal of that quantity. 

The above is given for the benefit of the readers, as it is found 
to interest all pupils. E. S. 





Here is a question of considerable magnitude. From 1865 to 1885, 100, 
000,000 of new acres of land were occupied in America; from 1870 to 1880 
2,700,000 immigrants arrived ; these and 5.000,000 more born here were ab- 
sorbed by these acres; that is, these acres took in nearly 8,000,000 without 
displacing people from their accustomed employments. It was this expan- 
sion and cultivation of these new acres that made the go/den age of the 
American manufacturer and distributor. The year 1885 saw achange; the 
areas of arable land were mainly occupied, yet between '80 and 'go 5, 300,- 
ooo came from Europe. From °7o to ’80 the lands absorbed 66 per cent. ; 
from ’80 to ’go only 26 per cent.—the rest went into towns. Twenty-five 
years ago 39 out of 100 were on farms; fifteen years ago it was 45 out of 
100 ; now it is 38. What is to be done with the millions that come? We 
have no mcre lands to give away. 

Chicago. M. H. W. 





At the institute in Wright cqunty it was advocated by an editor that it 
was indispensable that the newspaper be read in schools, it was better he 
said, than any reader. This was doubted by a good many. Most of the 
newspapers contain, here and there, a command to go to Smith's clothing 
store or take Jones’ catarrh cure, to say nothing about the hash of news. I 
have tried the newspaper all I want to. 

Mo. X, 

[The cry went up a few years ago, Use the newspaper, but it is 
not now so often heard. There was a reason for this demand. 
The life of the world should enter the school-room. The pupils 
should know what is going on; OUR TIMES will inform them. 
It is not tobe used as a reader but as a deposit of the valuable 
news that is of import tothe youth of the country. No news 
paper is fitted for this. ED.] 





As science progresses new terms come into use, but sometimes not as 
early asthey are needed. We are beginning to make progress psycholog- 
ically, in fact are making some. ‘There is, however, entirely too much 
‘*book work,” not enough of first hand observation. But these things 
‘must needs come.” The interest in psychology, especially in paidology, 
shows how very interesting the subject is. 

But what I want to suggest is a change from the old, erroneous expres- 
sion of **mentally, mora!ly, and physically’ when we want to cover the 
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**whole child.” This means either too much or not enough. If mentally 
means psychically, then there is too much of the expression, since ‘‘ morally ” 
is included in mentally, If mentally means only ‘* intellectually ” then the 
triangular expression leaves a whole vast area of the chi!d’s soul uncovered, 
A child is something more than an ‘intellectual, moral, and physical” be- 
ing 
Here lies the great fault of the o!d education. It did not see and provide for 
the ‘‘ whole child.” What it saw of the child it saw “in a lump,” and what 
it did for him itdid ‘tina heap.” What we of the ‘‘ New Education ’’ want 
isto present an outline which will give an analytic whole—cover all the 
child powers—then adopt expressions to cover this whole. 

For the present there seems nothing betterthan ‘‘ physically and psychic- 
ally.” The physical has many organs and functions, the psychical has many 
powers and faculties; but the body of material substance and the body of 
soul substance are all of the child, G. T. HOWERTON. 

Normal Institute, Iuka, Miss. 





Kindly explain the “ anti-toxine ’’ of which so much is said as a cure for 
diphtheria. 
Decatur, FL. P. 

There are certain minute plants whose seeds are supposed to 
float in the air and may develop in the human being and produce 
an albuminoid poison called a “ toxine.” One of these that has 
been much examined under microscopes, called the “ Klebs- 
Loeffler bacillus,” is found in the throat in diphtheria. If a child 
has throat trouble the mucus is examined to see if it has this 
bacillus in it. 

This particular bacillus may be put into chicken broth and 
there it rapidly increases; it is then filtered and some of it in- 
jected into a blood vein of a herse. If much is used the horse is 
killed. Fifteen drops, however, is given as a first dose; after a 
week twenty drops and so on until he will bear a large dose, say, 
500 or 1,000 drops. This shows he has become as they say ‘‘ im- 
mune,” that is, not affected by diphtheria poison. 

Next, blood is drawn from an “ immune” horse and the serum 
of this blood injected in the veins of a human being that has 
diphtheria. This serum contains something that neutralizes the 
“toxine” in the blood of the sick person and so is called an “anti- 
toxine.” 

The discoverer was a Dr. Behring in Koch's celebrated labora- 
tory in Berlin. This city has appropriated $30,000 to make this 
“ anti-toxine.” Not all physicians are confident it is a specific 
cure. 





The lyceum here has been debating the cause of the financial depression. 
This resolution brought the matter before us : Resolved, that the ownership 
by the United States of railroads would increase the price of wheat, corn, 
and cotton, and thus benefit the farmer. This brought on a general dis- 
cussion as to the causes and many singular statements were made. Is the 
fact that the railroads are owned by corporations the cause of the depres- 
sion ? F. G. 

Sentago. 

In England corporations own the railroads and the only de- 
pression they have there is caused by the fact that we buy less of 
their manufactures. The cause of the depression here is plain ; 
the world’s productive capacity has outrun its ability to consume. 

Thus the farmers have raised more cotton, corn, and wheat 
than they can sell (at usual prices) ; the manufacturers have 
made or are able to make more cloth, etc., than they can sell. 
In an ideal state both these parties would produce the right 
quantity—the quantity that could be disposed of. This country 
has immense arable areas and has produced wheat that England 
has taken; but wheat is now raised by the miliion bushels in 
India, Australia, and Argentina. All the contrivances for minis- 
tering to human wants are in excess ; iron and machinery as well 
as wheat and wool. The only way out 1s by adapting our indus- 
tries to the new conditions and not by financial schemes, 
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Is it necessary that this country should export more than it imports to 
be prosperous ? 

Delphina, Neb. G. W.C, 

A country’s prosperity does not depend on this—it arises from 
relations within. But impulses to the interior life of a country may 
be given by a demand for its products. It appears that Great 
Britain imported at the rate of $10 worth of goods and exported 
$7 worth in 1893; the U.S. imported $8.60 and exported $8.30, 
The question of national prosperity is a large one—too large to 
discuss here. 





The first number of my year’s subscription to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is 
just received. I stopped it last year, but found I could not do without it; 
therefore it was most welcome. It always contains subject matter pertain- 
ing to teaching that I cannot get anywhere else. 

West Des Moines, Iowa. M. T. H. 





While a country teacher, I was a reader of THE INSTITUTE 
and still continued to read it after getting into town work, | 
worked into a principalship and then changed to THE JOURNAL, 
which I still take. 

I have been a subscriber to the PROFESSIONAL TEACHER, as 
it was first called, now EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, from the 
first number, and I have received more rea/ good from it in every 
way educationally, than any magazine I take. Have used it for 
the past three years as a text-book in our teachers’ meetings at 
Chillicothe, where I was principal and superintendent. 

Peoria, Lil. , J. L. ROBERTSON, 





I should like to have a solution of the following algebraic problem from 
some expert in mathematics among your correspondents : : 

‘* Three flags are required to make a signal. How many signals can be 
given by twenty flags of five different colors, there being four of each color?” 

N. W. Territory, Canada, SUBSCRIBER, 





“THE SCHOOL JOURNAL grows better every year.” 
Coatesville, Pa. Mary K, HAINES, 





Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. It curescatarrh. Remember to get Hood's 
because Hood’s cures, 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, published weekly at $2.50 per year, is the best 
paper for school beards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers who 
want to know of educational thought and movements. The news concern- 
ing new buildings, the additions of departments of music, drawing, gym- 
nastics, etc., will be of great value. Already a number of teachers have, by 
consulting these notes, laid plans for better remuneration. 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, at $1.00 per year, is par excellence the 
educational magazine of the country; for teachers who want the best 
methods, and to grow pedagogically, that is the paper. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, at $1.00 per year, is a right hand of help for the 
teacher of young children. 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, at $1.00 per year, is for students of peda- 
gogy. It discusses the History, Principles, Methods, and Civics of Educa- 
tion, and Child Study. 

Our TIMEs is for current news, 30 cents a year. 


A superintendent will need THE SCHOOL JOURNAL; his assistants THE 
INSTITUTE and PRIMARY SCHOOL; the one interested in pedagogy will 
want FOUNDATIONS, 


Earnest teachers seeking advancement take THE JOURNAL, INSTITUTE, 
and FOUNDATIONS, 
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Science and I ndustry. 


Search for the Absolute Zero.—It is a well known fact that 
the zeros of our thermometers are zeros only by courtesy. They 
are useful only as starting points from which to reckon—that is 
all. Physicists believe there is an absolute starting point—a tem- 
perature that is the lowest possible, where matter is dead and 
molecular motion ceases. If they ever find this it will be one of 
the grandest discoveries in science. Many are working on the 
problem and the search becomes more fascinating the farther they 
advance. 

The contraction of gases and the power of metals to conduct 
electricity— indicate that the absolute zero is 461 degrees below 
the zero of the Fahrenheit thermometer. Now gases shrink uni- 
formly for each degree of temperature they lose. This could not 
continue indefinitely, for in that case there would be a point where 
their volume would be nothing. All gases, sooner or later, fall 
out of the line by becoming liquid, when the law ceases to operate 
and the proportion of contraction is not the same ; the indications 
are that this is —461°. Again copper, iron, platinum, and other 
metals have different capacities for conducting electricity. As 
they are cooled, however, the resistance to the passage of electri- 
city decreases. The lines of conductivity converge as the tem- 
peratures of the several metals approaches, say, 328° below zero 
Fahrenheit. These lines of convergence also point to —461° F. 
asthe temperature where they would meet. 

Prof. Dewar, in his experiments, has gone 150° farther down- 
ward than any one before him, but is still 115° distant from the 
end. New apparatus must be devised if he is to go further. 
Oxygen has yet to be solidified. Hydrogen has still to be liquified, 
and once hydrogen is liqui‘ed the end will be near, as only 43° 
will then remain for conquest. 

Some of the results thus far are as follows: Mercury has been 
solidified and tested as a solid bar; solid nitrogen is a white crys- 
talline substance, as inert as it is as a gas ; solid air is a transpar- 
ent glass in which the nitrogen is solid and the liquid oxygen is 
held mechanically. 1f hydrogen is solidified it will throw much 
light on questions in chemistry. There is much reason to believe 
that it is only the vapor of a metal. As a gas, hydrogen forms 
alloys with metals precisely as if it were a metal, and under con- 
densation it shows an increased power of conducting heat and 
electricity, the increase actually following the metallic and not the 
gaseous law. 

A Reservoir on the Nile.—The English propose to build a 
great storage reservoir on the upper Nile, so as to regulate and 
control the flow of the river and thus render productive thousands 
of acres of new land. One objection to it was that it would sub- 
merge the ruins of Phila. Lately, however, it has been decided 
to make the dam twenty-six feet lower than at first proposed, so 
that only the lower portion of the island, with some unimportant 
ruins, will be under water. This will supply water enough either 
for middle or lower Egypt, but not for both. 

Gas Wells Giving Out.—-It is said that the supply from the 
Ohio gas wells is decreasing. Ir the wells that used to supply 
Tiffin, twenty-eight miles away, the pressure is not great enough 
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to drive the gas along the pipes that leadtothe city. The Stuart- 
ville field shows a still greater failure. For years this territory 
was used to supply Findlay, Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, Fremont, 
and other cities. Now the pumping stations of great corporations 
are at work sucking air and trying to keep up a semblance of fur- 
—— gas. People are reluctantly going back to coal and wood 
or fuel. 


A New President for France. 


France has just passed through a crisis which at one time 
aroused the greatest fears for the safety of the republic. It was 
brought about by the action of the chamber of deputies. A 
question was raised as to the guarantees of interest upon railway 
shares under the convention of 1883. A resolution approving the 
government's conduct in dealing with the matter was rejected. 
The ministers, headed by Premier Dupuy, then tendered their re- 
signations to President Casimir-Perier. 

The president, after vainly trying to induce them to reconsider 
their resignations, very unexpectedly sent in his own resignation. 
The reason given for this action, in his own words, follows : 

“ During the past six months a campaign has been conducted 
of defamation and insults against the army, the magistrature, 
parliament, and an irresponsible chief of state. This liberty of 
fomenting social hatred continues to be called liberty of thought. 
The respect and ambition I have for the country will not permit 
me to allow that certain men may every day insult the best serv- 
ants of the fatherland, and he who represents France in the eyes 
of foreign nations.” 

The resignation elicited the severest criticisms. Some of his 
critics called it “ desertion of his post under fire.” It is said that 
M. Casimir-Perier was physically unable to stand the strain. At 
all events it was unfortunate for the president to resign after 
holding the office only a few months. The monarchists, who are 
always watching their opportunity when a crisis occurs in France, 
made a demonstration. The duke of Orleans, heir of the Bour- 
bon kings of France, proceeded to Belgium to await developments 
that might, he hoped, give him the kingdom of his fathers. 

Fortunately France does not have to go through the agony of 
a long presidential contest; the result showed that the republic is 
safe. The senators and deputies met promptly at Versailles to elect 
a new president. The principal candidates were M. Brisson 
whose great ability, stainless character, and aggressive honesty 
will fit him for the great office. The conservative Republicans 
favored M. Waldeck-Rousseau, an able man, firm and cool, and 
of high character. As often happens, neither of the prominent 
candidates was elected, but M. Felix Francois Faure. There was 
very little excitement outside the assembly chamber, and that 
within came from the usual demonstration of the socialists. 

M. Faure began life as a manual laborer, became a millionaire 
ship owner before he entered public life at forty, and is known 
to-day as a man who has never failed in anything he undertook, 
of accurate knowledge, of keen and cool judgment, of remarkable 
administrative capacity, and of entire rectitude. He is an anti- 
protectionist, a believer in order and justice, a man of courage 
justified by his own career, an acute parliamentarian, and an ex- 
perienced administrator. His personal popularity is great. 
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“BUT,” sats PROF, TOTTEN, oF YALE COLLEGE, 


“thanks be to God, there is a remedy for 
such as be sick; one single, simple remedy 
—an instrument called the Electropoise. 
We do not know the parties who control 
this instrument, but we do know its value.” 
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New Books. 


A glance over the pages of St. Nicholas for a year is sufficient 
to show one the great variety, high quality, and attractiveness of 
the contents. It is no wonder that it has scarcely a rival among 
young people’s magazines. Vol. XXI. (November, 1893, to Oc- 
tober, 1894) bound in two handsome parts, has just been recieved. 
First and foremost among its features are the wonderful Jungle 
Stories of Rudyard Kipling, each one complete in itself, and yet 
all having a close relationship, forming a veritable drama of nat- 
ural history. Another striking serial is “ Tom Sawyer Abroad,” 
im which Mark Twain’s hero has the most fantastic adventures, 
in companionship with “ Huckleberry Finn.” Mrs. C. V. Jami- 
son’s charming story of child life in New Orleans and New York, 
** Toinette’s Philip” ; Howard Pyle’s historical romance of colon- 
ial days, “‘ Jack Ballister’s Fortunes ;” Miss Molly Elliot Seawell’s 
story of the early days of the American navy, “ Decatur and Som- 
ers,” and Dr. Charles Alexander Eastman’s “ Recollections of the 
Wild Life ” with his Sioux parents and relatives, are other bright 
features of the year. W.T. Hormaday has a series of papers on 
the natural history of the country which have the interest and al- 
most the sprightliness of fiction. Prof. Brander Matthews’ 
American Authors series gives sketches of Franklin. Irving, and 
Cooper, full of anecdote and genial criticism. Charles F. Lum- 
mis has quaint Tée-Wahn stories drawn from the folk-lore of the 
Pueblos. Mary Shears Roberts writes about Historic Dwarfs, 
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with their friendships and their quarrels. In the cities series there 
are sketches of New Orleans by George W. Cable, of St. Augus- 
tine by Frank R. Stockton, and of San Francisco by Charies H, 
Shinn. The library of the boy or girl can have no more interest- 
ing or profitable books than these annual volumes of S?. Nicholas, 
(The Century Co., New York. $4.00.) 


The large number that wish to obtain a knowledge of foreign 
classics but have no time to devote to the study of a foreign lan- 
guage will be pleased at the publication of translations of the 
works of Moliére. This great Frenchman ridiculed the vices of 
his day, drawing his pictures so true to life and with such an 
abounding humor, that his plays will remaim among the most en- 
during works of the human mind, A fine edition of these plays, 
translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley, is being published, 
Volume I. contains ‘“‘ The Misanthrope,” and “ Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme.” The preface is the one Balzac wrote for the edition 
of Moliére brought out by him during his youthful enterprise as a 
publisher. The criticism that follows it is by Sainte-Beuve, and 
the comments on the plays by Voltaire, Victor Cousin, Sainte- 
Beuve, and others. The book is handsomely printed and bound, 
with a frontispiece portrait of Moliére. (Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton.) 





Certified Milk. 


Every dairy supplying our condenseries is under supervision. Milk is produced 
under rigid hygenic rules. The company’s reputation is therefore a certificat 
of the absolute purity of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION "2s "outewe*" TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 





Established in 188+. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are | American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


| Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
| Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 
| schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, =VERETT OV bISK & 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 
420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 


1 
Third S . Portland, Ore. ; { s 
nd ae South a mo Street, Los Angeles, Cal, | TEA CHERS AGENCY 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, ; 
7o Fiftn Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 


and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
tso Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Yorx City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 





Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 





Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENG Y | #2 ood stooi'te parents “Caifon or adress 


Teachers seeking positions and 
those wishing a change at an 
increased salary should 





Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2@ CoO., 
(Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Mrs: M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York 








THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ®exion ane | Ave. Chicago. 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Ofhces: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 


Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school olteore and teachers is invited. 


LAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
A nu Agency influence. If it Bay oe 
of vacancies an is something, but if i 
tells you about them that is asked to recommend 





h d d 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 7! ‘ottabiss, Avgnus: [io i Ryeaiereth, sroscowr Ae 


Established 1887. Teachers located in ’94, 376. Vacancies direct from employers. 
Teachers personally recommended. New circulars give full information. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 





NO TEACHER 


can afford to be without the protec- 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates. Those desirious of teaching in the West should 


FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 


register xow. Address 


tion furnished by THE ‘TEACHERS’ 
INTERSTATE MuTUAL RELIEF Asso- 
CIATION. For circulars of information 


McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. | address 





REGISTER EARLY IN THE 





NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


GEO. A. HOADLEY, Sec'y, Swarthmore, Pa. 


THe SPRAGUE 
TU CORRESPONDENC 
SCHOOL OF LAW 












for desirable positions for Sept., 1895. 


Fits you for a LrcaL 
. career; Also COURSE 
It is a well known fact in BUSINESS Law. 
P P Over 2000 students tell 
that this Bureau Recommends teachers {or desirable places ; osauy of eum 


the story of success. 
Full particulars free. E 





AT 
has largest facilities for reaching and acquaintance with the HOME Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 


largest and best paying educational institutions in the U. S. 


When in New York call at the office in the Educational Building, 
No. 61 East Ninth St. Circulars for stamp. In writing, send 


full particulars; there may be some place waiting for you. 


No. 46 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICB 





General Agentstocontrol Agents at 
WANTED home for ** Dictionary of U. 8. 
History” by Prof. Jameson, Needed by every teach- 
er, pupil and family. Endorsed by Press and Public. 
Big pay. Puritan Pub. Co., Boston Mass. 








H. 5. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 E. oth St., N. Y.|SHORTHAND teust’otiecr: cous. 3% 
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DRY GOODS. 





Great Advantages in 
Dress Goods. 


We have arranged and re-marked about 
150 lines of low and medium price Dress 
Goods, giving our customers the full bene- | 
fit of the reduction made possible by the | 
New Tariff. | 

All-wool Albatross, 25 cents per yard; | 


neat Checked Woolens, in all the favorite 





and Wool Mixtures, 45 cents per yard. 
English Storm Serge, 50 cents per yard; | 
a line of Curly Cheviot, 54 inches wide, | 
75 cents per yard; great value. | 
On Special Tables: A collection of valu- 
able goods from the main floor, in lengths | 
suitable for School Dresses. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & lith STREET. 
NEW YORK. 





Cinold 


New Books. 


There is an idea in vogue in regard to the 
sailor that is not at all flattering to this 
classofmen. This will be largely corrected 
by the story°of Zhe Boy Captain, in which 
the writer, Captain Nautilus, seeks to paint 
Jack Tar as he is. The writer is intimately 
acquainted with sea life ; he finds that sail- 
ors are much like other men, The story is 
of the good old days of sailing vessels and 
is full of interesting adventures. (C. Eld- 
ridge, Chicago.) 


It is hard for us in this nineteenth cen- 
tury and living under republican institu- 
tions to gain a conception of the state of 
society and of politics in Europe from the 
eighth to the thirteenth centuries, a period 
known as the Medieval age. Not only 
have institutions changed since then, but 
terms do not mean the same. It is very 


Prof. Ephraim Emerton, of Harvard uni 
versity, has presented the history of these 
five hundred years in a volume of six hun- 
dred pages entitled Medieval Europe. 

In this he has presented the social, political, 
literary, and industrial, and other features 
of that complex life on which the institu- 
tions of modern Europe are based. The 
style is not aimed at any specially brilliant 
effects, but it is direct and clear, In this 
book the author continues the narrative be- 
gun in his earlier book, “ An Introduction 
to the Study of the Middle Ages,” begin- 
ning with the empire of Charlemagne and 
tracing the growth and development of the 
church, free cities, feudalism, monarehy, 
etc. (Ginn & Co., Boston, $1.66 ) 


Sheldon’s two-book language series con- 
tains many features that will meet the ap- 





Constable & 


SPRING COTTONS 


Faney Piques, Printed Dimities, 
Stripe Batiste, Plissé Fabries. 


PRINTED ORGANDIES. 


D. & J. ANDERSON’S 


ZEPHYRS, 


Piaid, Check, and Stripes. 


CREPES AND CREPONS. 


Our selections for this season show very 
great novelty, and will well repay an early 
examination. 


roadway & 19th, St. 


NEW YORK. 





A valuable book entitled “‘Seerets of 
the Toilet,’’ containing new receipts, 
sent tree, explaining a new method of 
easily producing an exquisite complexion 


FREE 


TO 
LADIES 
ONLY. 


compounds; rational method of curing 
all skin diseases.improving the form, etc. 
Many ladies made beautiful by tollowing 
directions contained in this book. Ad- 
dress, with s-cent stamp, Bordeaux 
Toilet Co., 132 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 


without paint, powders, or poisonous | 


proval of teachers. In Primary Language 


| Lessons the inductive method has been fol- 
| lowed in order to secure facility in oral and 
*| written speech and to lead up naturally to 
| the consideration of grammatical relations. 
| 


Copying and dictation exercises are intro- 
duced that the children may learn para- 
graphing, punctuation, and use of capitals. 
Selections are given to cultivate a taste for 
good literature. The composition exercises 
are so constructed as to train the children 
to think; they have been tested in school, 
and have proved simple and practical. 
Inthe Advanced Language Lessons the 
same general plan is continued, the object 
| being to cultivate the power of expression. 
| Itis well known that the old-time grammar 
teaching was sadly deficient in this respect. 
| By easy lessons in synonyms and figures, 
| and occasional reference to the fundamental 
| principles of effective discourse, students 
are gradually prepared for a systematic 
view of rhetoric. Numerous plans for ex- 
periments in narration and description are 
presented, also models and suggestions de- 
| signed to cultivate habits of thoughtful ob- 
| servation, and to stimulate a taste for good 
|literature. Selections from various authors 
are given, especially the principal American 
writers. (Sheldon & Co., New York and 
Chicago.) 











| Teachers have for a long time hoped 
| that a colored pencil might be made with 
| small lead of high grade, but as it is al- 
| most impossible to make such leads of suf- 
| ficient strength pencil makers have refused 
|to make the attempt. The Dixon Pencil 
| Company, of Jersey City, N. J., with their 
|usual desire to please the teachers, and 
| knowing how useful such a pencil would 
| be for correcting compositions and exam- 
| ples, and for checking roll books, now offer 
| Dixon's No, 328 Blue and Dixon's No. 329 
| Red with the belief that they will meet all 
| requirements. Samples will be sent on re- 
| ceipt of three two-cent stamps. 





| 


mixtures, 25 cents per yard; Pretty Silk | necessarv, however, for one who would | 
gain a clear idea of present conditions in | 
Europe to study this period thoroughly. | 







to sell other 

> kinds of 

| Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Bindings. 

That’s why 

they tel] 


‘just the same as” 


“Ss. i. a ML” 


How to Bind the Dress 
Address 
The S. H. & M. Co., 131 Spring St., New York. 


Samples and Booklet on ** 
Skirt,"’ for 2c. stamp. 





**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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ASK FOR THE 


NEW JAPANESE PERFUME 


MAT-SU-KI-TA 












2-22.22 Br %.9-.%- 2 Pos nArSocoedo So Se SadtodorkSoke! 











& THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
of 177 New Bond Street, London, 
ave Sean, Saaese in introducing to their 
American clientele 
their latest perfume MAT-SUsKI.-TA. 
This delightful le 
scent differs in odor 
from anything here- 
tofore produced. It 
has been called “an 
incomparably delic- 
ious perfume.” We 
\)\ heartily commend i* 
ito all lovers of th 
celebrated 
Crab-Apple Blossoms 
an « 


<r gy tle ge 


GaGa Wo % $s Bosch Sache dodods Loclahe 


= T 
Crown Lavender Salts. 
so popular all . 
the world. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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RECAMIER 
CREAM 


ill 
) Curea Bad Skin 
and Preservea 
ood One. 
Apply at Night, 
Wash of 
in the Morning. 
For sale every- 
where. Send for 
free powder 
sample. 


i — Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, 


131 W. 31st St., 
NEW YURK, 








CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates, 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
aajustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., N.Y, 
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Zola’s La Debacle, the most popular novel of - 
, Announcements. the most popular French novelist of our day, has Weak and Poor \ 
Ginn & Co. wi!l add in March to their series of | been very judiciously brought within suitable lim- 
Latin and Greek Classics for Schools Vefos, ed- | its of length, and annotated by Professor Wells, | In flesh, had a cough all the time, and sometimes pe 
ited with notes and a vocabulary by A. W. Rob- | of the University of the South, for ‘‘ Heath’s Mod-| [could not lie down for I was so distressed, - 
= D., ee and Greek, William | ern Language Series,” penne Oy D. C. Heath| gpere ef breath. I = 
enn Charter school, Philadelphia. & Co., a _| consulted seven phys Int 
Macmillan & Co. have in preparation a volume | . Macmillan & Co. have sent out the third edi- cians, and the conclusion ver 
on Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, by | tion of Seyffert’s Dictionary of Classical Antiqui- was that I certaiuly had phi 
Prof. Butcher, of Edinburgh. They will also | es, as revised, edited, and extended by Nettle- ist 
issue at once Walter Pater’s Greek Studies, ar- | Ship and Sandys, Consumption Fa 
d f blication by Charles L: lot Shad- = w 
pie rere yon» yma me ss page opal The final volume of the illustrated edition of | #24 My case was hope- tor 
the Race, by Prof. J. Mark Baldwin. They have Green's ‘‘Short History” will be published soon| less. One physician ad- 
in preparation the Life and Letters of R. W.|>Y the Harpers, vised me to go either , ; 
Church, late dean of St. Paul’s. , south or to Colorado, as _ 
Two handsome volumes are issued by the I could Bot live in the ds gre 
Ginn & Co. will have ready in March De/ves, | Messrs. Lippincott—The Marquis de la Fayette = a \ &! 
Journal of the Plague Year (History of the Plague | 2% ¢#¢ American Revolution, by Charlemagne north. My husband was ma 
in London), edited with an introduction and notes, | T°Wer, Jt. The author’s purpcse has been to} 1m the drug businessand “™ ; anc 
by Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, instructor in English trace the career of La Fayette in America fromthe} sold out to go away, but a friend advised loo 
in Harvard college. ; date of his arrival (1777) down to his return to| me to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did so and cat: 
France after the surrender of Cornwallis, 1781. 9 2 : of « 
The & Funk Wagnalls Company have ready ¥ Sars?. cor 
the complete work by Dr. Emanual V. — Literary Notes. S pari ures : 
‘*Institutes of the Christian Religion,” of which | : . 
r - . | The late Robert Louis Stevenson, says 7%e| have improved rapidly im health ever shee 
the first volume was issued several years ago. Philadelphia Ledger, \oved children and wrote oot began with it, and am now able to wrt 
A book of 1 interest is announced by | them familiar letters. In one addressedto a Scotch | €0 wn werk. 1 feel like @ new person.” pul 
s. C. Gdees st. t Clem. it is joven tf child the novelist writes: ‘* When you grow up| MBS F. 0. STONE, Geneva, Ohio. Ea 
‘Dr. Judas, and the author is William Rosser and write stories like me you will be able to under- Hood’s Pills cure constipation. 25c. ate 
Cobbe, a well known Chicago journalist ; who | Stand that thereis scarcely anything more painful Lo 
depicts the terrible experience of an ‘opium | rept cng yg wo gem one 2 Pye do ass 
fiend” of nine years’ standing. He writes from often that his heart sickens and his fingers Fs en 
personal experience with what he aptly terms the | ache at sight or touch of it.” When Stevenson Anzemic Women _ 
Judas of drugs. Due attention 1s also given to | Wa5 eleven he complained to an acquaintance , A lan 
other toxic agents as cigarettes, chloral, cocaine, | that the half-crown a week allowed him by his| With pale or sallow complexions, ace 
hasheesh, etc. | father for pocket money was small; “but,” he| or suffering from skin eruptions ~ 
. ia added, ‘‘ my father has little idea what vast depths ° Th 
The Pygmies is the title of the last work of th | of iniquity I can extract out of half a crown.” or scrofulous blood, will find diff 
distinguished French scientist, A. De Quatrefages, | aie : quick relief in Scott’s Emulsion. car 
which is to follow ‘‘Woman’s Share in Primitive Among the 777/éy items in the current number All of th fE oer obs 
Culture” in D. Appleton & Co.’s Anthropologi-| of 7%e Cretzc is this: ‘‘ 1 picked up an interesting of the stages o : maciation. str 
cal series. In this interesting volume, which has | bit of information in Franklin square the other and a general decline of health, sul 
been translated by Prof. Frederick Starr, the au-| day. Mr. J. Thorne Harper was figuring at his are speed: cured inc 
thor has gathered the results of careful studies of | desk when Icamealong. He laid down his pencil ad : inf 


the small black races of Africa, and he shows | and said: ‘ There’s an item for you; we have so % me 
what the pygmies of antiquity really were. | far used 100 tons of paper in printing 77//dy. i { ~ av 
, P . he 
Macmillan & Co. have issued a translation b . _ Ca 
; Magazines. 


Annie Hamilton of Gregorovius’ ‘‘ History of the 
City of Rome in the Middle Ages.” The February number of Godey’s Magazine con- e 
The Century Co. have just issued a black-and- tains a continuation of the Private Picture Gallery Emulsion wi 
white reproduction of the Napoleon poster by | articles, the Fair Women series, ‘‘ Nihilism up to EEE 
Eugene Grasset, originally made as an advertise- | Date,” a very clever one-act comedy entitled 












ment of Zhe Century Magazine. The picture | Penns be + paetts ate —— takes away the pale, haggard Mt 
be called theosis of Napo! — | ol a womans life at Vassar college, a further in- : 
Handees “ke BB ww ane coe y | stalment of Miss Child’s serial story, ‘‘ A Natural look that comes with General a 
roundings,—his weird white horse standing be-| Inference,” etc. Debility. It enriches the blood, tot 
= Se eet ee ae | When the late Dr. Holmes read Mrs. Annie stimulates the appetite, creates the 
ye whrong® | =e ae siining | Fields’ reminiscences of Whittier he expressed a healthy flesh and brings back gi 
down upon him. It is a new and ideaily heroic P — y = 
presentation of the great emperor. The print 1s | hope that this lady might perform a similar task strength and vitality. For Coughs ] 
ee y : : F |for him. This Mrs. Fields has now done in a pa- ve ’ st 
in size 744x9g, and it has been reproduced in a | “Se - ! Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak a 
way to preserve, as far as possible in black and | P&T of personal recollections for the February Cen- Lungs, Consumption and Wasting Dis- she 
white the character of the original design. So |£“”Y._ !t is accompanied by a dozen letters written eases of Children. res 
many people are now collecting ponsalts of Na- | by Dr. Holmes to Mr. Fields, his publisher and de- Send for our pamphlet. Mailed FREE. ma 
hat it is likely th hi geet ai | voted friend. ‘These letters are of the most intim- ‘ ill 
poleon that it is likely that this new print of meal Scott &Bowne, N. Y. AliDrucsists. 60c.and $1. 
he ent ill h lover | ate nature, and are full of the genial humor of the A 
poe el heey le Baw phy. —_ Th | Autocrat. The same number will contain a de- = 
cnet me P —— | tailed account of the death of Emin Pasha, by R. | Te 
Prof. Thomas Egleston, of the school of mines, | Dorsey Mohun, U.S. agent in the Congo Free cir 
Columbia college, New York, who is preparing | tate. |] Al 
a revised and enlarged edition of his Z7/e o/ John 2 : : 
" : 7 a, | Dodd, Mead & Co. expect to issue their first 
eS ne ae ee number of 7he Bookman in February. The con- B = 
bearing upon the rm Geomel esmene, oo. success of this periodical in England in- Fil 
upon the events with which the general was con- | — it will have an interested welcome in cE 
nected between the years 1764 and 1808, and par- | “*™€Tc@- al 


ticularly any papers connected with his career} yy, Joel F. Vaile, of Colorado, contributes to his | d 

after the surrender of Burgoyne, and especially the February Forum an article entitled ** Colo- Creates N Cw an Ww 

any facts relating to Shay’s Rebellion, may be | ;ado’s Experiment with Populism,’ in which he | 

placed at his disposal. shows that Populist ascendancy in Colorado was V . lj d Bl d f; | 
purely accidental and did not represent the great | ita 1Ze OO ’ O ten of 


| mass of citizens. He declares that nowhere in 

















" ” ‘aids the Union ‘‘ will there be found a stronger spirit | m: 
Beecham’s pills are for bilious- | of business integrity and faithfulness in financial 8 per cent. a week. rie 
bili h d h d | obligation than among those who bear the burden wl 
ness, Dlllous Neadacne, dyspe | of taxation” in Colorado, and that Colorado is go 
: res ysp | not likely to repeat her experiment in Populist AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Sla, heartburn, torpid liver,diz- | government. Col. Carroll D. Wright has an . 
* ? article entitled ‘* Steps toward Government Con- e 
ziness sick headache bad taste (trol of Railroads” showing how the Chicago Rp SCZEMA, PIMPLES, MOLES, TI 
. : | strike has emphasized the need of legislation for| $3 physicians. Consultation free; office or letter. John Gi 
in the mouth, coated tongue, | the regulation of strikes, and how it is also a fac Nea, 7 Hi, Woodbiiry Dermatologica! Tnstitate, Champlain B”E we 
4 - | tor in producing the changes in federal law which | Louis, Inventor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. ; ‘ TI 
loss of appetite sallow skin,etc., lare now going on and whichtend to govern—-}| — pa 
h d b ‘ Ss | mental contro! of railroads, Eee A Sure Asthma, - 
when cause constipation; | . 3 relief for ANU o 
a nd ag Publishers’ Notes. KIDDER’S PASTILLES isis ye. * 
| ; a ; 
and constipation is the most It is not so many years ago that it was thought aestowe. 
in some localities that a school-house with the ° 
frequent cause of all of them. cold air pouring in at various chinks and with slab D.L. ee ee e 
: benches instead of more «omfortable seats was 1 invalid. Complete gymna- | 
Go by the book. Pills 10¢ and | good enough for the children. Now it is seen sium ; takes 6 in. Door room; new, | 
as¢ a box. Book Sree at your | that the interiors of school-houses should be com- wie DOS phrcicians — = 
druggist’s or write B.F, Allen Co. |fortable if not beautiful. This explains the m- clergymen, editors, and others Low 
gs ¢ ge *s ® | creased demand for W. and A. K. Johnston’s wall using it. Illustrated Circular, 4 st: 
965 Canal St., New York. | maps and the other school supplies furnished by cugeertaes. free. ek SN lis 
Annual sales more than 6, OC bexse | J. M. Oleutt, 9 West rgth street, N. Y. y ‘tth St 








cal Culture 9 E. 14th St., New York. ° 
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Why spend a great amount of unnecessary labor 
m the acquisition of knowledge? In this age 
economy is studied not only in the common 
schools, but in the higher schools and colleges. 
Students will find it a great economy to use the 
Interlinear Classics, published by Charles De Sil- 


ver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut street, Philadel- 3 
phia. The important Latin and Greek classics are 
issued in this series, From the same publishers 
may also be obtained Sargent’s Standard Speakers, 
Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock's School His- 
tories, and other important school books. 


The importance that has been given to drawing a 
inthe schools during recent years has made a N 
great demand for material for this work. Keuffel O SsOap 1n 
& Esser Co., 127 Fulton and 42 Ann street, N. Y., 
make a specialty of supplying drawing materials 
and surveying instruments, It is really a treat to ° 
look over the pages of their recently published th W ld 
catalogue. It has been enlarged by the addition cS Or 1S SO 
of over 100 pages in this line; it is really the most 
complete catalogue we have ever seen. 


By an error in this column last week Gi/der- cheap. 


sleeve’s Latin Grammar was credited to the 
wrong publishers: this excellent text-book is 
published by the University Publishing Co., 43 

East roth street, N. Y. Dr. Gildersleeve associ- N O SOa 1n 
ated with himself in the work of revision Prof. 

Lodge of Bryn Mawr college, and they had the | 

assistance and advice of many accomplished schol- 
ars and teachers. For beginners, the book pre- 
sents in large type the leading principles of the 
language expressed as simply as possible to retain 
accuracy and consistency. For advanced study, 
the grammar contains a fullrecord of the language. 
The various differences in usage as shown in the 
different periods and in different authors, are 
carefully set forth, and an opportunity is given to 
observe in the syntax the growth of every con- | 
struction. Throughout the book the latest re- | 
sults of linguistic and syntactic stuay have been 
a gs In the prosody, the most recent| A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
information available regarding early Roman | 

meters is given. The othoms se Rave, to make Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 

a work that will serve the student from the time 


he leaves his Latin primer to the very end of his ORIENTAL CREAM, :MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Latin studies. 














EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 
Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
e for a whole family. Prepared in five 
minutes from a bottle of 


BURNHAM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S, BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 








the world is so 


lasting | 





The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 





Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patch- 





Ho! Traveler, take BEECHAM’S PILLS | 









with you Ds om, Bash, and 
. | «in seases, 
lee So arti DRESSING 
The fame of the New England Conservatory of | 53 MR, For Ladies’ and Children’ 
Music is great and well deserved, for its graduates mn ie ) tion. On its vir- or Ladies’ an ren's 
are holding high and responsible positions in all | ===, tues it has stood 
parts of the country. The institution was .” ee once 6 Boots & Shoes. 
tounded by Dr. E. Tourjee and Carl Faelten is s as—and is 80 Paris Medal on every bottle 
the director at present An iilustrated calendar harmless we test Sold Everywhere. 


it to be sure it is 
properly made. 


Accep no coun- 
name, Othe dis. IT COSTS YOU NOTH'N 
tin 


guished Dr. L. THIS HIGH-GRADE $60.00 H INE 


giving full information will be sent free, 





No one would think of taking a long journey by 
stage coach in this age of railroads, Why then 
should the teacher rely, as formerly on his own 





> bs A. — sald to | 83 ABSOLUTELY FREE. No Misrepresenta- 
resources in securing a position when there are so a lady of the . No Seheme. We mean Just what we say 
many excellent agencies ready to help him. As Neate «Bee ap eye 
illustrating the success of the Albert Teachers’ I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ eral terms for only & sbort time. Cut this out and 

& ’ , lad ws will use them, I ree ~ 1 
Agency, 211 Wabash avenue, Chicago, it may be | as the least harmless of all sky preparations.” One oxronni Sewing Machine Departm’t S422 
stated that 376 teachers were located in 1894. | bottle will last six months using it every day. Also Ee 


" dre Subtile removes superfinous hair without in- 
Teachers are personally recommended. For new jury - the s ‘ ” 


kin. 
circulars giving full information write to C. J. | FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y 





: ~ ’ What book can give 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers TEACHERS AIDS 
Albeit, manager. throughout the U. S., Canada and Europe. » you most -—- in 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, Gec raphy, eth- 
During the Teething Period. Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. ods in Arithmetic, History of Education, ete, 
gar Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for | Send 6cents. E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used forover 





+1 he same. 3 3 y , 
FIFTY TEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their | “Fest 8nd proof of any one selling the sam Ninth Street, New York. 


CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 4 ON, 

. 


best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists, in “VU Es w ED. sTHUR FRI. 


, SAT: SUN 

every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no otber kind. | 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. | 

We wonder how many of the ladies have heard 
of Recamier Cream. If a count should be made | 
the number would be a large one, and, no doubt, 
many of them have used it. It 1s made by Har- . 


rit Hubbard Ayer, 131 West 31st street, N. Y.,| USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


who warrants it to cure a bad skin and preserve a 
good one. A sample will be sent free. 
| 


‘Why drink poor teas and coffees and ruin your | THE HOW ARE YOUR 
health when you can get the best at cargo prices ?” | GREATAMERICAN . 
This was what one lady who is a customer of the ly Ch Cl 
Great American Tea Co., 31 Vesey street, N. Y. E ina osets 


| 
was heard to ask another lady who was not. | 
The latter decided to send an order to this com- . . 
pany. She was not only pleased with the tea and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth ? e 
and coffee, but also with the chance to get some | will replenish it FREE, Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
of their fine china and other premiums. Writeto| ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
them for a premium list. |for ail. Dinner, Tea and Toiljet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
IMPORTANT | Music Boxes. Cook Books, Watch Clocks. Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
w Mew York Ci ‘ 8 e | Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. af te —- 
hen visiting New York City, save Baggage. Ex-| na yg BS made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder an 
~ ol by BT | Rn ome Spices. Work for all. 3 1-2 lbs, fine teas by mail or express for $2 oo. Charges 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 on8 a9 paid. Headquarters in the. United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 
wards per day. European plan. evators and all | 
Modern Convemencets On ay ‘DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 
rith t St. orse Cars, m . : x + : 
stages, and elevated railroads to alll depots. You can | Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), I. REE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel | prices, terms and Premium lists, address 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 


& Co., Proprietors, THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. P. &e- 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS (“PORTANT NEW 


BOOKS. 
PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Professor Gzorce TrumBuLt Lapp, Yale University. 12mo, 224 pages. $1.00 ez. 


FANCIFUL TALES. 


By Frank R, Stockton. Edited for School use by Jutta ErizasetH Loncwortuy. Cloth, 135 pages. 
Full-page Illustrations. 50 cents et. A Supplementary Reader for children nine and ten years ot age. 


THE MAKING OF THE OHIO VALLEY STATES. 


By Samuet Apams Drake. With Maps and many Illustrations. 12mo, 269 pages. $1.50. 


HOW THE REPUBLIC IS GOVERNED. 


By Noan Brooks. 12mo. Ti cents. (Ready /mmediately.) Classes in Civil Government will tind this 
book suitable for use. 


, TEXT-BOOK CATALOGUE FOR 1894-95 NOW READY. 
1537157 FIFTH AVENUE, - ° - - NEW YORK CITY. 


NOTE Tue price oF 
Cleveland’s Beginners’ Readers 


(any number), is 














Single Copies, 10 cents, or, $1. per dozen. 


They are in three numbers, well graded, adapted to the youngest children, and will 
compare favorably with other readers. 
The binding is durable, and the books will last as long as many of those in boards, 


costing from two to three times as much. 
Will you not send us an order and give them a trial in some of your classes? 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BUSTON. CHICAGO. 


Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLR EACH. 
An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington Street, 47 East roth Street, 151 Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICACO. 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherv ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILToN. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. & 

Clark's Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

gr Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 











IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, |[JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING 60, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
e Educational Publishers, 


‘ooks, Novels, etc., send to 
43-47 East 10th St... NEW YORK. 








William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 





851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. Please send for catalogue and price list. 


Correspondence solicited. 








Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.”’ 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected. All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 




















Do not purchase before recetving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States, 





School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


‘University of the City of New York, 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 
Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- 


tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 


Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach 
ers of higher rank. 


Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered, 
Special scholarships for women. 





For catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. 





SPANISH IN .0 Lessons. 12thed.,cloth, - - - $1. 
FRENCH IN 2) LESSONS. Part l., - ee - - 
INGLES EN 20 LECCIONES. 6thed.,cloth, - - - 20 
FRANCES EN 20 Lecciones. PartIl, - - - - 
AmpaRo. 4thed.inSpanishand English, - - .7%5 

Spanish only, with English vocabulary, - - 5 
Et InpIaANo—6th ed. Spanish and English, ~ 50 

Spanish with English vocabulary, - 40 


DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. 3d.ed.annot’dinEnglish, 35 
Et FINAL DE NORMA, novel, with Eng. vocabulary, 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. AlltheSpanishverbs, 4) 
MODELOs PaRa CARTAS. 13thedition. - - - 

* CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 cents for Catalogue 
of choice Spanish books. Liberal discount to Deaiers 
and Professors. 

CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


111 W. 34th St., New York. 
j Graded 

Lists fo. 

School Li- 

braries, and Topical 

Lists for teachers’, 
students’, and readers 


reference. Should be 


in the hands of every book- 
buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York 


FORTY LESSONS IN CLAY MODELING 


| The most practical book on the subject that has 
| yet appeared. 
| It marks out a graded series of lessons. 

It gives efficient directions for making each object. 
| Ittells how the ciay should be handled and cared tor 
| It tells about the tools to be used. 

It is profusely illustrated. 
| Itis entirely new - just published. 
| Itisthe book you have long been looking for. 
| Itis neatly bound in limp cloth covers. 
| It costs only 27 cents net, including postage. 


| Hintz’s Illustrative Blackboard Sketching. 


Are you a teacher, and ; 
Have you ever needed to illustrate some point of a 











lesson on the blackboard and not been able to do so 
| because you could not draw ? 
It so, this is the book you want. 
| It will show you how anyone can learn rapid 
blackboard sketching. 
The ability to do this is one ot the most valuable 
possessions of any teacher. 
It enables her to interest and hold the attention of 
her pupils. 
It contains many illustrations and is nicely printed 
and bound. 
Price, 30 cts.; to teachers, 24 cts.; postage, 3 cts. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


Don’t You Want 


a new, bright, speshiing singing 
book for your work this year? 





Song Treasures 


is allthat. Sample copy to any 
teacher for 13 cents. Low terms 
for introduction. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East NINTH ST., N. Y. 
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